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In commencing the Thirty-fourth Year of the LiTERARY 
GazettE, under the same chief Editorial direction—though, 
alas, many of the original coadjutors, and many intermediate, 
able, and graceful contributors to its continued flow of 
instruction and intelligence, have passed away; and many 
who gathered their information and formed their opinions 
from its pages, are no more—we have little to address to 
our readers and the public. To fill the lamented vacancies 
left by departed friends, no pains have been spared; and on 
comparing the present with the past, we think it will be 
allowed that the Lirerary Gazette holds on the steady 
and even tenor of its way, not only without diminution of 
its usefulness, but with increased claims to be considered a 
very complete, as well as the most prompt and earliest 
exponent of the Progress of the Age in Literature, the 
Sciences, the Arts, and every Intellectual advance 
among mankind throughout the world. Its endeavour has 
ever been to reflect the features of Society, to mark and 
record every step of Improvement, to season the learned 
with the popular, the grave with the amusing, and, in short, 
80 to cultivate the General Mind as to render a reference to 
its yearly volume a sure source for acquiring the latest 
information on all subjects which have deservedly occupied 
attention within the period, and without some knowledge of 
which, individuals must feel that they lag behind the require- 
ments of their time. If the toe of the Peasant trod upon 
the heel of the Courtier so as to gall his kibe, how much 
reason have we to rejoice that the toe of the Mechanic now 
treads upon the heel of the Scholar without galling his kibe 
at all, and only stimulating the front ranks to move more 
forward; and how proud may we be that, in promoting this 
auspicious condition of things, our Journal took the leading, 
and has maintained a leading part during so many wonder- 
fully progressive years ! 

With regard to that which has just closed, we shall merely 
notice that its most prominent efforts, in addition to the 
usual contents, have been bestowed on the growing science 
of Archzology, and the remarkable illustrations of Biblical, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Celtic chronology, philology, and 
history—papers, we will say, of interest unsurpassed in 
periodical publication—and that to afford room for these 
pre-eminently literary productions, by writers of the 
highest authority, eighty pages, or two hundred and forty 
columns, have been gratuitously added to the enlarged letter- 
press of the preceding year. 

In this respect, we have only to observe that even in these 
times of cheap literature, such periodicals as the Lrrerary 
GazeTTe compete with, and far undersell, the very cheapest. 
Independently of the advertisements, our publication for 
1849 contains matter equal to nearly, if not quite, twenty 
fair and honest octayos, and is sold at about the rate of 
tenpence per volume of such extent!!! 








REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
DR. CHALMERS. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. By the Rev. W. Hanna, LL.D. 
Vol I., 8vo. Edinburgh: Constable. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 

Dr. CHALMERS was a singular character: singular as 

a man, singular as a Christian teacher, and singular 

asa genius. His biography could not therefore be 

otherwise than interesting in its details, and instruc- 
tive in its example and results. He wasa good man, 

a sincere and eloquent teacher, an enthusiast in what- 

ever he undertook ; and withal, so impulsive as well 

as noble in his nature, that if led in a wrong direc- 
tion, he was equally irrepressible, as if he were en- 
gaged in the best cause. The question, then, if his 
whole life were right, resolves itself into the tribunal 
of his judgment; and it is no disparagement to 
humanity and to the glorious creature himself, to 
presume that it might be sometimes in error. Like 
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nearly all truly great men, there was much simplicity 
in Dr. Chalmers ; and it was quite delightful to join 
him after listening with intense admiration to one of 
those splendid addresses which were wont to flow 
from his lips, and find the sublime orator and oracle 
of wisdom changed, (no, not changed, but restored) 
almost to the playfulness of childhood, and often to 
the jocularity of humour. We remember meeting him, 
accompanied by a reverend friend, on an occasion 
after one of the stormiest struggles upon the Free 
Church question, to whom he introduced us, saying— 
“T beg to make you acquainted with the Moderator, 
who is going with me to Stra’bogie to agitate, to 
agitate: only think of a Moderator doing that !” 

Full of fine qualities, Dr. Chalmers was a person to 
love. He was no dogmatist, no Pharisee, no sour 
fanatic. This volume traces his earlier years, his 
family, education, and what the author regards as his 
preparation for a higher call to religious sanctity. 
The latter of these matters is without the province 
we take upon ourselves to discuss ; and leaving the 
account of his conversion,* we shall merely state that 
he was born in 1780, had some common school 
tuition, and finished his education at the College of 
Glasgow. In his youth he was sceptical upon parts 
of scripture, inclined to the doctrines of Godwin, and 
very fond of scientific pursuits, 

“ His third session at college, (says Dr. Hanna) 
that of 1793-94, was Dr. Chalmers’ intellectual birth- 
time. That intelligence which never afterwards knew 
a season of slumbering inactivity then awoke. That 
extreme ardour of impulse, and that strong force of 
will which had shown themselves from infancy took 
now a new direction, urging on and upholding him 
in his mathematical studies. It was better perhaps 
that a mind so excitable as his had not had an earlier 
intellectual development —that untaxed and un- 
exhausted in childhood it should have been suffered 
(growing all the while in strength) to wait till a 
science, for which it had so strong a natural affinity, 
took hold of it, upon which its opening energies put 
themselves forth so spontaneously, so ardently, so 
undividedly, and so perseveringly.” 

Had it been the reverse, and the progress had been 
from infancy, it would have been easy to come to the 
same conclusion; but arrive at it how he might, 
young Chalmers continued to the end of his days an 
extraordinary example of the intimate combination of 
the practical and the speculative in the same person. 
Whilst yet a boy, sixteen years old, he went into a 
gentleman’s house as a tutor; but the office by no 
means agreed with his temperament, and quarrelling 
ensued and separation, obviously with faults on both 
sides. Having entered the kirk, his first preferment 
was as assistant to the minister of Cavers, in Rox- 
burghshire, and he lectured on mathematics and 
chemistry at St. Andrews, and he was inducted to the 
living of Kilmany, where he also lectured on scientific 
subjects. His conflicts with the Presbytery, in con- 
sequence, ended in his triumph. He stood for the 
Mathematical Chair of Edinburgh, and published a 
pamphlet on the occasion, but was defeated by Prof. 
Leslie. 

“In his letter to the Lord Provost, Professor 
Playfair (whose resignation had led to the contest) 
had not only alleged that there were very few Scottish 
clergymen eminent in Mathematics or Natural 
Philosophy, but that the vigorous and successful 
pursuit of these sciences was incompatible with 





* On December 26, 1806, his brother George died, and we 
are told, “‘It was the first death of a near relation which 
Thomas had witnessed ; and the deep impression which it 
made, was the first step towards his own true and thorough 





conversion unto God,” 


clerical duties and habits. This ‘cruel and illiberal 
insinuation’ against ‘the whole order of Churchmen’ 
was not to be suffered, without one effort at least 
being made to repel it. 

“The truth is (observes Mr. shania) that i. 
writer had no ends of his own to serve, beyond un- 
burdening himself of the indignation which Mr. Play- 
fair’s allegations had excited, and repelling what he 
regarded as an attempt to ‘wrest from his whole 
order what he knew to be the pride and consolation 
of several of its members—the hope of literary 
distinction.’ Some years afterwards, about the time 
of his removal to Glasgow, Mr. Chalmers did all that 
he could to suppress this earliest of his publications, 
and that chiefly on account of its low estimate of the 
duties and responsibilities of the Christian ministry. 
‘The author of this pamphlet, he had said, ‘can 
assert, from what to him is the highest of all authority, 
the authority of his own experience, that after the 
satisfactory discharge of his parish duties, a minister 
may enjoy five days in the week of uninterrupted 
leisure for the prosecution of any science in watch 
his taste may dispose him to engage. * 7 

“The author of the foregoing observations tikes 
back his name from the public as a thing of no con- 
sequence. With Mr. Playfair, whose mind seems so 
enlightened by well-founded associations, it will 
probably be enough to know that the author is a 
clergyman ; a member of the stigmatized caste; one 
of those puny antagonists with whom it would be 
degrading to enter into the lists of controversy; one 
of those ill-fated beings whom the malignant touch 
of ordination has condemned to a life of ignorance 
and obscurity; a being who must bid adieu, it seems, 
to every flattering anticipation, and drivel out the 
remainder of his days in insignificance.’ ” 

Tn our day, the assertion of the contrary principle 
will meet with cordial assent; for who is there that 
is not aware of the number of clergymen who, mingling 
popular sciences and literary cultivation with their 
more sacred duties, are thereby enabled to take their 
flocks with them more imperceptibly and surely to the 
great Fountain of Truth, by showing them the natural 
steps that demonstrate its incomprebensible purity, 
and wisdom, and power, and glory? 

The horrors and menaces of the French Revolution 
brought the reverend champion out in the double 
capacity of Chaplain and Lieutenant in the St. 
Andrews Volunteer Corps, with which he did per- 
manent duty in 1805. In 1807, he visited London, 
and his Journal is so pleasant a miscellany that we 
wish it were much longer. Among other individuals 
of note, he became intimately acquainted with David 
Wilkie, and a friendly intercourse grew up between 
them, which lasted through life. Of our admirable 
artist he writes :— 

“ May 21st.—Called on Wilkie; took Russell 
Square in my road, and think it the finest in London, 
Mr. Wilkie is a man of genius and excellent sense, 
with all the simplicity which accompanies talent, and 
firmness to resist the corruptions of flattery.” 

In July, Wilkie returned the call at the manse of 
Kilmany, and the minister writes to his brother 
James :— 

“ You hinted to me, when in London, the propriety 
of making some effort in the way of publication. To 
this I am encouraged by the success of my last effort, 
which, however little known in London, and in spite 
of the angry opposition it met with, sold unexpectedly 
well in this part of the country. I have accordingly 
been engaged in some discussions on the subject of 
the Public Revenue, which I think may excite the 
attention of politicians. Wilkie, the celebrated 
painter, spent a day with me lately, and promises to 
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make the thing as extensively known as possible 
among his literary acquaintances in London.” 

Thus encouraged, he published in Winter, as he 
informs his brother, an “*Znquiry into the Extent 
and Stability of National Résources; and though 
upon a general subject, and chiefly intended to eluci- 
date some questions in the science of political eco- 
nomy, yet I cannot forbear interspersing a number of 
allusions to the present aspect of affairs. * *  * 
The great burden of my argument is, that the ma- 
nufacturer who prepares an article for home con- 
sumption is the servant of the inland consumer, 
labouring for his gratification, and supported by the 
price which he pays for the article ;—that the manu- 
facturer of an article for exportation is no less the ser- 
vant of the inland consumer, because, though he does 
not labour immediately for his gratification, he labours 
for a return from foreign countries. This return comes 
in articles of duxury, which fetch a price from our 
inland consumers. Hence it is ultimately from the 
inland consumer that the manufacturer of the ex- 
perves article derives his maintenance. Suppose, 

hen, thet trade and manufacture were destroyed, 
this does not affect the ability of the inland con- 
sumer. The whole amount of the mischief is, that 
he loses the luxuries which were before provided for 
him, but he still retains the ability to give the same 
maintenance as before to the immense population 
who are now discarded from their former employ- 
ments. Suppose this ability to be transferred to 
Government in the form.of a tax. Government takes 
the disearded population into its service. They follow 
their subsistence wherever it can be found; and thus, 
from the ruin of our trading and manufacturing inte- 
rest, Government collects the means of adding to the 
naval and military establishments of the country. I 
therefore anticipate that. Bonaparte, after he has suc- 
ceeeded in shutting up the markets of the continent 
against us, will be astonished—and that the mercan- 
politicians of our own country will be no less 
astonished—to find Britain as hale and vigorous as 
ever, and fitter than before for all the purposes of 
defence and security, and political independence.” 

Leaving these opinions to speak for themselves, 
we extract the following specimens of another journal, 
kept in 1810:— 

“ ¢ March 26th.— Refused a wandering beggar an 
alms. It is a good general rule; and if there be any 
seruple on the score of conscience, let the money 
you have thus withheld be given to the unquestionable 
want that exists in your parish or neighbourhood. 

* * * * 7 

“© April 12th—Am much better to-day. Feel 
much i on ut the news of the London 
disturbances ; but I should keep my patriotic feelings 
in subordination to the principles of the gospel, 
abstain from violence of observation, and let the 
greatness of eternity moderate the interest which I 
feel.in the affairs of this world, *. * * 

' “© May 9th.—Called at the Bank, and suspect Mr. 
—— to be rather out of humour at the tardiness of 
my payments. I must make the most strenuous 
efforts to reduce my accounts in that quarter. I feel 
acutely the humiliation of debt, and-must struggle to 
extricate myself; at the same time, should not feel 
so sorely the displeasure of man. If my grand 
prineiple was to please God rather.than man, it would 
be a far better security for doing what was just, and 
at the same time alleviate all that misery which I am 
so apt to feel when another betrays offence or resent- 
ment against me. Upon examination, I believe that 
vanity lies at the bottom of this exquisite susceptibility 
to. the displeasure of an acquaintance. It is only 
when the displeasure is expressed in such a way as to 
imply disrespect, that I feel it so exquisitely. In the 
poe: I it be my we aim to emancipate 
mm the galling dependence of pecuniary 
pt Da tg * ‘* * 

“ € November 7th.—Walked with Mrs. J. and her 
daughter to Sir George Clerk’s. The former is 
Unitarian in her principles; the latter is under doubt 
and anxiety. Let me maintain the high tone of 
principle, if consulted upon this subject. I was 
consulted, and said, that we perhaps might read the 











Bible with honesty, and not be convinced of the 

absolute divinity of our Saviour. I stood up, how- 

ever, for His high pre-eminence, for unqualified 

submission to the authority of Scripture, and for 

the clear, undeniable revelation of an atoning sacrifice. 
* * * * * 


“ ¢ April 4th.—Finished this day my critique of 
the Hints on Toleration, and sent it off to Edinburgh. 
Began a speech for the Synod. Wrote some strong 
severities about Hill, and felt myself in a divided 
state of sentiment about their propriety, when in 
comes a most civil and obliging letter from himself 
in’ answer to one sent him about Charles. This 
disarms me, and I have resolved to soften some 
expressions, and expunge others. This is a highly 
instructive affair. I had nearly deluded myself into 
a conviction of the propriety of my invective. The 
civility from him does not affect this propriety, but it 
affects, my personal feelings, and I perceive how much 
self carries it over principle. The best rule is in 
every case to dispense, when possible, with all 
mixture of rancour or severity against individuals.’ ” 

These few passages will show the various phases 
of circumstances and mind through which their writer 
rapidly passed. extracting lessons from every change 
evolving the best of emotions and sentiments, and 
checking every tendency to wrong or evil. By such 
exercises he was the better prepared for the next 
grand event of his life. In 18]2 he married. 

“© June 29th.—O my God, pour thy best blessings 
on ——. Give her ardent and decided Christianity. 
May she be the blessing and the joy of all around her. 
May her light shine while she lives, and when she 
dies may it prove to be a mere step, a transition in 
her march to a joyful eternity.’ 

“ This impressive prayer was offered up for her to 
whom he had been recently engaged—in union with 
whom thirty-five years of unbroken domestic hap- 
piness were enjoyed.” 

And here we have the nature of the Man, as under- 
stood by us, and stated in our opening remarks. The 
fervent and enthusiastic prayer is accompanied by 
lively persiflage. He writes, July 2, to his sister, Mrs: 
Morton ; 

* My dear Jane.—You kuow that, when you left 
Edinburgh, I was engaged with a process before the 
Court of Teinds, and that the issue of that process 
was not just so favourable as I could have wished ; 
since which period I have been carrying on another 
process before another court, and, after the delay of 
some vexatious forms, and some tedious and unlooked- 
for evasions, I have the joy to announce to you that 
the issue has been in the highest degree triumphant. 
I had really no time for answering your letter. My 
whole time was occupied with the business of the 
lawsuit, and with a most constant and fatiguing 
attendance upon the forms of court. I had to draw 
out the summonses ; I had to plead repeatedly in per: 
son. When I met with any discouraging appearance 


| on the part of the judge, I had to renew my appeal, 


and betake myself to another line of ent. I bad 
to frame replies and duplies, and thonght at one time 
that I would be cast upon the necessity of resting the 
whole merits of the cause upon a reclaiming petition. 
The memorials I had to write out and give into court 
were innumerable. At length appearances began to 
dawn more favourably upon me. Anxiety brightened 
into hope, and hope now reposes in all the certainty 
of the long-wished and well-fought for decision, 
Nothing now remains but to carry forward the deci- 
sion into accomplishment as speedily as possible. 
Instruments have already been taken in the clerk’s 
hands; papers have been exchanged between the 
parties ; and all the formalities of signed, sealed, and 
delivered, have been duly attended to. When Kings, 
Lords, and Commons, pass an Act of Parliament, 
they cause it to be proclaimed at the Market-Cross of 
Edinburgh. The court at which I have been pleading 
has far more exalted pretensions. Unlike every other 
court of judicature in the country, it neither imitates 
the supreme court of the nation, nor does it suffer 
any appeal to her; and the deliverance which it has 

in my favour must be proclaimed twice, and 
within ‘less than a quarts of a mile fom wy own 





residence. The officer who reads the proclamation 
is bound to proclaim the truth, and nothing but the 
truth ; and yet it is very strange that no mancan look to 
him who may not say, in the rude impertinence of the 
Scotch accent, that it lies.* Lastly, the two distinct 
days on which the court requires proclamation to be 
made, are the 26th of July and the 2nd of August; 
and the day on which it has decreed the full infeft- 
ment of Mr. Chalmers in the property pleaded for and 
won, is Tuesday the 4th of August.—I ken, Jane, 
you always thought me an ill-pratted+ chiel; but I 
can assure you, of all the pratts I ever played, none 
was ever carried on or ended more gracefully. * * 

“© August dth—(the day after the wedding. )—Let 
the happiness of those around me be a perpetual and 
a reigning object. Have now family worship twice a- 
day, and I pray that God would give my dear wife a 
serious and decided bent of the heart to His service. 
We read in conjunction after dinner. I have been 
sadly deficient in useful and regular exertion for a 
long time back. Let me now recur'to it gradually 
—0O my God, draw me to Thy love and to Thy ser- 
vice. May I grow in the exercise of the domestic 
virtues, and may I study peace, and cheerfulness, and 
kindness.’ ” 

To all which we say, Amen, with all our heart. 
The volume extends to 1815, but we cannot do 
better than end here; and we do so, thanking the 
publisher, Mr. Constable, for what he has done in 
regard to the life, works, and remains of Dr. Chalmers. 
We consider that he has thereby rendered a lasting 
service to the memory of that eminently gifted and 
distinguished man, to his native country, Scotland, to 
universal literature, and to genuine religion; and in 
so doing earned much honour to himself. 








THE LATE SIR F. CHANTREY. 


Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., Recollections of His 
Life, Practice, and Opinions. By George Jones, 
R.A. Moxon. 

In common parlance we, and our fellow scribes, call 
our remarks on new publications, Reviews; and the 
liberal public are civil enough to acquiesce in the 
title. But still we have always felt that it was an 
assumption only to be justified, so far, for the sake of 
brevity, which is the soul of wit. In many cases we 
are sensible that the proper term would be Notes on 
such a work; and, in the present instance, Notes it 
shall be. 

The author has given us a grateful tribute of affec- 
tionate regard and friendship. We look therefore not 
only for the most favourable light on the picture, but 
for the portrait itself being somewhat flattered. Asa 
production of Art, however, it is not thereby spoilt, 
and though many critics may differ from Mr. Jones 
as to expression and colour, there are none who will 
deny that he has preserved leading and faithful traits 
of one who raised himself to considerable eminence 
in the British school of sculpture. On another point 
the writer is perhaps still more dogmatic. He is per- 


fectly enamoured with the Royal Academy, and all its | 


doings. According to him it “owes nothing to no- 
body” but itself; its constitution is the best ever 
framed ; its members are superior to all other artists 
in the world; and he is justly proud of being the 
highest officer (next to the President, unfortunately 
inactive from declining health) of so admirably in- 
structive and glorious an establishment. That many 
people question these premises is nothing to us{—we 
are only recording the convictions of Mr. Jones, the 
keeper, who is no doubt an ornament to the body, 
for he was a skilful and successful painter of battle 
pieces, and was and is that not very common charac- 
ter—a well-educated and accomplishéd gentleman. 
Having mooted the Academic theme, we may as well 





* “ Lees was the name of the parish-clerk who read the 
Paes of marriage, and Grace Pratt the name of the 

ride.” 

t “ Scotice for ‘ mischievous.’” 

t Mr. Cunningham, a correspondent of The Times, has in 
several recent letters blackened this rose-colour very much 
= pao the Academy with all sorts of misdoings.— 
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dismiss it before we proceed to administer to the 
Personals. 

“George the Third established this Academy at 
his own risk of expense, and gave for its use apart- 
ments in his private property at Somerset House, 
(which apartments were relinquished by the Royal 
Academy to the Government, with the consent of 
William the Fourth, in exchange for those the 
institution now occupies in Trafalgar Square, their 
former rooms being appropriated to the Government 
School of Design.) George the Third entrusted the 
government of the establishment to forty men distin- 
guished in painting, sculpture, and architecture, and 
wished them to form schools for the study of youth 
desirous to become artists. This has been, and is 
done, probably, more completely than in any part of 
Europe. An exhibition of the works of the members 
and others has been adopted as a means of relieving 
the Sovereign from the expense which would other- 
wise fall on the private disbursement of the crown. 
The Royal Academy is grateful for the approbation 
and esteem evinced by the public, but it is in no 
way under public or Government control, but the 
Government may be said to be indebted to the 
Sovereign for an institution for the promotion of 
Fine Art, without being the onions cagenns to the 
nation. 

“Europe does not saliad a similar institution 
maintained by its own efforts, and to which neither 
the government, the country, nor private individuals 
contribute anything. It is fortunately honoured, 
sanctioned, and protected by the Crown, and from 
that circumstance the nation has the credit of an 
establishment, which is not the least burthen to the 
finances, or to the Sovereign, beyond the gracious 
attention personally offered by the latter. The funds 
are the product of the exhibition, which comprises 
the labours of the members of the body, united with 
the works of those who are aspirants for the honours 
of the institution, and to which they are, in con- 
sequence of being exhibitors, eligible. They are 
elected as their abilities are developed, and as their 
claims are acknowledged by the Academy and the 
public ; it is obvious, therefore, that it is the interest 
of the Royal Academy, as well as its duty to the 
Sovereign as the head of the institution, to enlist the 
best talent of the country.” 

Sir Francis Chantrey, it is added, “ thought that 
the first duty of the Academy should be to secure the 
best talent of the country for its members, in which 
it has always succeeded ; [?] but the great complaint 
that is made against the Academy is, that they, 
according to their laws, judge of the merits of can- 
didates for Academic honours, instead of leaving that 
judgment to the profession in general, or to the public. 
He well knew that the deficiencies in British art 
arose from the want of encouragement in the praetice 
likely to produce estimable works, for to do so, length 
of time and strict application are necessary; also a 
eertainty of some recompense. Few patrons can or 
will give the pecuniary reward that such labour 
requires, even for daily support, and the Government 
cannot do much, so that artists are obliged to produce 
works of slight character, and slender merit, to 
procure the means of existence.” 

This confession seems to be at issue with the claim 
set up for supreme excellence in. the Academy, but 
the acknowledged deficiency “ prompted him to leave 
his wealth for the advantage of those who may be 
courageous enough to encounter severe application, 
self-denial, probable disappointment, and even ridicule, 
in the endeavour to elevate the mental and moral 
character of art.” 

He did not, however, we must notice, set much 
value on the Academy till he was elected into it; 
and then he gradually got inoculated with its merits, 
and became its warmest friend and staunchest bene- 
factor. He richly endowed the temple in which the 
author is a high-priest worshipper, and it is but natu- 
ral that such an act should have enhanced the admi- 
ration which private feelings had already consecrated 
to the memory of Chantrey. To him (with these pre- 
liminaries) we come. 


At page 4, Mr. Jones, fortunately not a pen and 





ink portrait painter, assures us that “to those who 
never saw the sculptor, a portrait of Shakspere may 
supply a resemblance, as the pictures and prints of 
the immortal poet have often recalled his open 
countenance to the memory of his friends. Alluding 
to this supposed likeness he once observed, ‘ Shak- 
spere might have been the ruin of me, for when I 
was young, and knew no better, I had been told I 
was like his picture, and that notion very nearly made 
me a coxcomb ;’ for although Chantrey was confident 
in his capacity, yet he was quite free from conceit.” 

At page 27, we meet with another likeness, Among 
the busts in the Vatican, Mr. Jones says— 

“ There is a head of Socrates, to which Chantrey 
bore considerable resemblance, although the marble 
has a beard which conceals the mouth, and that 
feature of the English sculptor was the best in his 
face, and before he sunk into ill health it was of the 
most perfect form and beautiful expression. If the 
countenance had some similitude, so had the mind of 
the philosopher and the sculptor, for they were guided 
alike by strong reason and rigid investigation; both 
were slow to determine, and required the most 
accurate evidence for decision.” 

When to these statements we add, that the best 
likeness of Chantrey we ever saw, is that in which 
Leslie took him as Sancho Panza, in his admirable 
picture of Don Quixotte and the Duchess, it may be 
acknowledged that a posthumous bust of our great 
bust-modeller would be difficult from description ; 
seeing that it must combine the lineaments of Shak- 
spere, Socrates, and Leslie’s rich Spanish philosopher. 

The incidents of Chantrey’s birth, parentage, 
education, and early struggles in London, have been 
published in so many forms, that we will not trespass 
en so familiar a subject. It is enough to repeat 
that, “during eight years after the sculptor’s com- 
mencement, he avowed that he did not gain five 
pounds by his labour as a modeller, and until he 
executed the bust of Horne Tooke in clay, he had 
but little prospect of success; yet this single effort 
obtained for him commissions to the amount of 
12,0007. At this time he had 80 or 100 guineas for 
a bust, and he continued to work at that rate for 
three years, when he raised his prices to 120 and 150 
guineas, which he maintained till 1822, when he 
raised the amount to 200 guineas. * ° 

“In 1811, Chantrey married his cousin, Miss 
Wale; with the lady he received 10,000/.; this 
money enabled him to pay off some debts he had 
contracted, to purchase a house and ground, on which 
he built two houses, a studio and offices, also to buy 
marble to proceed in the career he had begun, with a 
reasonable chance of success.” 

Simplicity and breadth (with a contempt for alle- 
gory) were ever his great aims; and sound common 
sense was his guide in working, and judging of others 
in every age and department of art. This may well 
be set off against the unmeaning jargon of pseudo- 
critics and amateurs; who are wild in enthusiastic 
raving about what nobody can either perceive or 
understand but themselves, and who hold up the 
grossest blemishes as beauties, just as the admirer of 
Wilkes maintained that he did not squint more than 
a gentleman ought to do. Guided by like just prin- 
ciples, Mr. Jones condemns the absurd: leaning of 
our day to the hard and dry performances of the old 
German school—a mania which prefers copying the 
grand Mistress, Nature, through quaint imitations 
rather than studying Nature herself. 

“Tt is not easy, (he observes) to point out what 
has been the reason, but even at this time we see such 
a vacillation between the grandest character of art, 
and the meagre examples of the early German and 
Italian schools, that the question is sometimes pro- 
posed, and finds advocates, whether that dry and 
meagre style be not preferable to the imitation of 
beautiful nature; and it can but induce this reflection, 
that the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and 
Leonardo, with Phidias, and all the great sculptors, 
have injured rather than improved art, by selecting 
from nature all that is deemed most graceful, as well 
as most perfect; for the fine forms of these masters 


indicate the perfection of strength, agility, and grace. 





Therefore, there must be a mistake somewhere, if we 
find meagre and emaciated individuals introduced as 
the standard examples of gods, saints, heroes, kings, 
and courtiers. It may be ingenious to invent or 
combine to form a new style,—but to what end? If 
nature be the object to be imitated, much has 
been, yet much remains to be done, to approach the 
beauties of creation, either in the animal or vegetable 
world. 

“The English school has advanced in many of 
the great qualities necessary to a fine picture, and it 
will be dangerous to adopt a style subversive of these 
qualities, and abandon brilliant and harmonious 
colouring, with great breadth and union of parts, for 
a dryer style, unsuited to the established practice of 
the country ; and it would be better to attend to the 
admirable remark in one of Mr, Eastlake’s distin- 
guished works, namely, ‘If we are to look to the 
German, the first quality that invites our attention, is 
their patriotism.’ ” 

So also thought Chantrey, and on other points he 
evinced like intelligible opinions, “ beyond the reach 
of (pseudo) art.” 

“He was always consulted by the heads of the 
government on the propriety of public testimonials ; 

among others he was desired to send his opinion as 
to the propriety of erecting a column, with a statue 
on the top, to the memory of Lord Nelson; he 
seriously and reasonably objected to a column, for a 
column ought to be part of a building, or if it bé 
used as a monument, it should be treated as a 
biographical volume, with the acts of the hero 
sculptured on the shaft of the pillar on the capital of 
which he stands, similar to those of Trajan and 
Antoninus. Chantrey also wished to see the useful 
united with the commemorative, and would have 
preferred an architectural edifice, adapted to accommo- 
date (with dwellings rent-free) the veteran officers of 
the navy, and the site adorned by a fine statue of 
Nelson, forming altogether a memorial worthy of the 
hero, and indicative of the gratitude, generosity, and 
benevolence of the nation.” 

In representing his character farther, Mr. Jones 
goes on to say— 

“ He had a great dislike to competition ; he objected 
on the principle, that in consequence of so many 
being disappointed, the temptation became injurious: 
he also doubted the competency of the judges; and 
still more, the all-influencing and unavoidable effect 
of partiality ;—for who with a kindly heart can resist 
a disposition towards friends, or assisting the needy? 

* - - - 


““ ¢So,’ he said, ‘ we are to have a column for the 
Nelson Monument; they are all wrong, and I have 
told them so. I do not mean to say that a column 
is not a fine thing; in itself it is a very fine thing; 
the taste of ages has proved that it is so, and any 
man would be a fool who attempted to deny it. But 
is it a thing suited to your purpose? Now what is 
your purpose? ‘To perpetuate the memory of a great 
man. Then durability is the quality yeu should 
look for. Those gimcrack things you say you have 
been to see of stone and metal combined, will never 
stand ; the stone and metal will never hold together. 
Make a column as solid as you will, make it of blocks 
of stone piled like Dutch cheeses upon one another, 
still the stone will crumble, and vegetation will take 
place in the joints. Besides, columns have got 
vulgarised in this country. The steam chimneys in 
every smoky manufacturing town supply you with 
columns by ‘the dozen. In a country like Egypt it is 
quite a different thing. A column or an obelisk is a 
fine object there ; with a flat all round you, as far as 
your eye can reach, you are glad of anything to break 
the uniformity of the long straight line that joins the 
earth to the sky, and you can see them fifty miles off; 
but huddled in such a town as London, a column will 
be lost. It will give you a crick in your neck to look 
up at it,” 

We are not sure that we can say “aye” to 
this assertion. It might not, perhaps, in strictness 
be called competition, such as engages a number of 
artists to enter preliminary l'sts, but Chantrey’s com- 
petition with Wyatt to get the Wellington City Eques- 
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trian , was a striking example of the reverse of 
the auth statement, and after much canvassing 
and intriguing, and several meetings and divisions, 
carried only by the double casting vote of the Lord 
Mayor, the ex-officio Chairman of the Committee. 
But the truth is, Chantrey was very greedy of honour, 
and employment, and money; and we are only par- 
tially reconciled to the fact by learning, from his bio- 
grapher, how generous and liberal a use he made of 
the latter after he/had acquired it. 

“ An intimate friend of his visited Rome some years 
ago, and as his means of expenditure were very limited, 
Chantrey thought his want of money might preclude 
him from the extent of information he might wish to 
acquire by travel and research; the sculptor adopted 
the following mode to prevent that deficiency :— 

“ His friend received a visit, whilst in Rome, from 
one of the firm of Torlonia, by whom he was advised 
to purchase objects of antiquity and art. These 
suggestions, from a banker, surprised the traveller, 
who frankly confessed that if he had the inclination, 
he had not the supplies requisite for such purposes ; 
on which the banker told him that he might draw on 
their house for one th d pounds. This d 
quite a mistake, until after some discussion respecting 
the offer, the denial of such credit by the artist, and 
the affirmation of its existence by the banker, it 
appeared that Chantrey had placed that sum in the 
hands of Torlonia for the express and entire use of 
his friend. 

“No one who knew him intimately could have a 
slender affection for the man; this act of friendship 
was deeply felt; and the traveller, to prove his 
willingness to be obliged, drew one hundred pounds. 
But here the matter did not end; the artist had 
entrusted to the care of the sculptor a collection of 
his own drawings, which Chantrey showed to the 
Duke of Sussex, to amuse his Royal Highness whilst 
he was sitting for his bust, as well as to exhibit the 
talent of his friend ; and in a letter to Rome, he tells 
him this circumstance, adding, ‘I am sure the Duke 
will buy some of your works.’ 

“ Time passed ; the traveller returned, and hastened 
to see his friend, and gratefully to pay his pecuniary 
obligation; which, when Chantrey learned was a 
hundred pounds, he said, ‘No, keep it; I am five 
pounds in your debt, for the Duke has taken four of 
your drawings at twenty-five guineas each.’ This 
was well: and time passed for many, yet too few 
years; for at the death of the kind-hearted, the 
generous Chantrey, the drawings which the artist 
was led to believe were in the hands of his Royal 
Highness, were found hidden among Chantrey’s 
private papers, while the story was unknown to any 
one; and Lady Chantrey has the drawings among 
the innumerable testimonies of her husband's 
generosity. . ° . 

“His notion respecting the character and conduct 
of an artist was almost Utopian, or at least carried to 
the most chivalric extent; for he thought that no 
interest nor inclination ought to tempt an artist to 
any selfish or mercenary view; the love of art, and 
the honour of promoting it, he considered the first 
duty of an artist; that it ought to supersede every 
object of profit or worldly advantage ; he also thought 
that all the professors should exercise the most 
rigorous caution with respect to integrity and honour. 
A breach of truth, promise, or a subterfuge, he 
considered as too disgraceful to be endured amongst 
men who presumed to illustrate the beautiful, the 
pure, and the virtuous; and he abhorred everything 
licentious in art.  * ad ° 

“ Chantrey’s zeal for his profession was evinced 
most effectively, for, in leaving his property, he made 
his intentions known to very few, and to those on 
the honour of secresy, for he did not wish to excite 
present gratitude, and he was conscious that some 
might press him to a less noble application of his 
wealth; but the sculptor’s mind was deeply imbued 
with the love of his profession, and he was filled with 
an earnest desire for its progress, and for this purpose 
he wished to accumulate wealth; therefore, none 
knew his intention but Sir M.A. Shee, Mr. Jones, 
and Mr, Vernon ; the former from being President of 








the Royal Academy, in which institution he so much 

fided ; the d, as his executor connected with 
the arts; and Mr. Vernon, in consequence of Mr. 
Jones having informed Sir F. Chantrey of Mr. 
Vernon’s noble intentions for the benefit of art and 
its connections ; for by a singular coincidence,at the 
time Sir F. Chantrey determined to leave his wealth 
for the benefit of art, Mr, Vernon resolved to leave 
about 70,000/. for a similar purpose, to include 
eleemosynary relief for poor, infirm, old, and un- 
successful artists. 

** Mr. Garrard, at that time solicitor to Mr. Vernon, 
suggested to him this mode of assisting, by his 
bequest, a profession which Mr. Vernon highly 
esteemed, and from which, and from its members, 
he received great satisfaction, amusement, and 
attention. 

“Mr. Vernon readily adopted this plan, also a 
suggestion to establish a number of fellowships for 
four or five years, with an income of 200/. per annum 
to each fellow during that time, to enable him to 
prosecute his studies in the higher, though less 
popular branches of art, without dread of dis- 
couragement through poverty; he also intended to 
leave a large sum in aid of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution. 

“These arrangements were made in accordance 
with the opinion of Sir F. Chantrey, that the generous 
intentions of both benefactors might not interfere. 

“ Chantrey’s views are already developed and con- 
firmed ; but Mr. Vernon, during the last two years of 
his life, listened to fresh advisers, changed his plans, 
and relinquished a title to benevolence in his native 
land, and in every other land where the arts are 
esteemed and cultivated; however, notwithstanding 
these magnificent and generous intentions were 
disturbed, Mr. Vernon gave to the nation the 
collection now bearing his name, which was formed, 
during twenty years, under the guidance, suggestion, 
and judgment of Mr. Jones, in whom Mr. Vernon 
confided so entirely, that he often obliged him to 
purchase pictures which he had heard of, but from ill 
health and other circumstances had not seen.” 

In private life Chantrey was fond of fishing and 
shooting, of good living, intellectual society, and 
pleasant conversation, He was himself a very agree- 
able companion, full of observation of the world, in- 
teresting on subjects of art, and a bit of a humourist. 
Of his jocular vein Mr. Jones gives us a number of 
specimens; and though perhaps hardly worth repe- 
tition beyond the convivial board or friendly locality, 
we will select a few specimens wherewith to conclude 
our Notes, 

“ He loved a joke, and was quick to profit by, or 
invent one ; his introductions of one friend to another 
were often very odd and ridiculous. Mr. Utterson 
went one morning into the sculptor’s library, and 
found him in conversation with the architect who 
restored and added to Windsor Castle, to whom 
Chantrey introduced Mr. Utterson in this manner: 
‘ Mr. Utterson—Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, K.C.B., King’s 
Castle Builder; or, King’s Cottage Builder, which 
you will!!!’ This happened in the reign of George 
the Fourth, for whom Wyattville built a cottage in 
Windsor Park.” 

Wyattville himself, by the bye, was not a bad though 
somewhat of a coarse joker. But to return to his 
companion— 

“ Whenever he saw a man proud of, or cultivating, 
& superfluous growth of hair, or imitating a 
Riphaelesque appearance, he would with infinite 
humour present such a person with a shilling, and 
beg that he would encourage some hairdresser by his 
custom. He has been known to send by a friend to 
any eccentric character this practical and ludicrous 
remonstrance against singularity.” 

Our next is a letter of the rather free order for 
publication :—. 





“ To Mr. Jones. 


“13th Sept., 1826, 3 o’clock. 

“Dear Jones,—I want aman of taste (D—n taste), 
I mean judgment, to look over my statue of George 
the Fourth, 





“Can you—will you—breakfast here at nine or ten 
to-morrow ? or dine on red herrings at five ? 
“ Truly, F. C.” 


The last is introduced ingeniously enough :— 


“ To Mr. Jones. 
“ Belgrave Square, 17 Oct., 1832. 

“Dear Jones,—On Friday last, at Birmingham, I 
wrote you an invitation to dine with us yesterday, 
but received no answer. Your letter of the 12th, just 
arrived, explains, and I am heartily glad that you are 
with your good friends in the country, to whom I 
beg to be most kindly remembered. 

“TT advise that you remain until they are tired of 
you; air and exercise will do you more good than 
London fogs and stinking paint; besides, you are rich 
and somewhat independent, possessing a knack of 
making yourself agreeable when you choose. Toll 
this to your friends, that they may know how to 
estimate you. 

“ Send your Waterloo, and I will provide room for 
it, sell it, and spend the money.” 

We thus see that in the view of his biographer, 
and indeed in reality, Chantrey had many good and 
social qualities. We have already given our opinion 
that he was essentially greedy in his pursuits; and 
ready as we are to acknowledge his great talent as an 
artist, we must conclude with denying that he had a 
title to the immortal claim of Genius. 








THE LATE LADY BLESSINGTON. 


Country Quarters, a Novel. By the Countess of 

Blessington. 3 vols. Shoberl. 
A GRAVELY-sSWEET looking lithograph portrait of the 
late gifted and lamented Jady, from the original, in 
the possession of Mr, Mitchell (and one of his nume- 
rous characteristic likenesses), serves as an inte- 
resting frontispiece to this publication; but a yet 
more interesting preface will be found in a brief 
but graceful and feeling sketch of her life, by her 
attached and accomplished niece, Miss Power. In 
this is told the story of the girlhood life of her aunt 
at Knockbrit and Clonmell, till at the early age of 
sixteen she was married, at the dictation of her 
parents, to a Captain Farmer, a person of harsh man- 
ners, and subject to insane fits of frenzy, in one of 
which, after years of unhappy and loathsome union, 
and ultimately separation, he put an end to his 
violent existence, and left his widow free to unite 
herself to the Earl of Blessington. From that 
period, 1817 (the year in which the Literary Gazette 
began its course, and made her friendship), her life 
was one of high refinement and intellectual cultiva- 
tion. Except during her residences abroad, her 
London home was the constant resort of nearly all 
the most distinguished men of the age. Princes, 
ministers of state, peers, legislators, authors, artists, 
travellers, wits, eccentricities, poets, and persons of 
professional eminence, were, in varying circles, her 
habitual guests; and an elegant hospitality added to 
the charms of their contributions to “‘ the feast of 
reason.” Noris it too much to say that the chief 
attraction of such “ re-unions” was ever found in the 
admirable presiding skill and versatile talent of the 
fair hostess, who knew so well how to bring out 
the qualities of every individual, and render them 
satisfied with themselves and agreeable to the as- 
sembled company, From the year 1830 till the last 
fatal year, these enjoyments were perpetual, first in 
Seamore-place, and afterwards in the greater accom- 
modations and more splendidly furnished apartments 
of Gore House. 

“Here (says her biographer) in the midst of 
splendour and elegance, adding largely to ler jointure 
by the success of her literary efforts, she lived for 
some years a life peculiarly suited to her taste— 
surrounded by men of distinction, in every branch, 
loved and admired by all who came within her sphere. 
Gore House was an arena where assembled the 
celebrities of all nations, all politics, all denomina- 
tions, and all positions: it was the starting point 
from whence Prince Louis Napoléon Bonaparte, a 
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cherished guest through years of friendJess exile, pro- 
ceeded to head the government of France. 

“ But, in the course of time, changes and cireum- 
stances, over which Lady Blessington had no con- 
trol, rendered a removal from Gore House desirable. 
Severe domestic afflictions, increasing years, and im- 
paired health, made the literary labour, in which she 
had been so long and actively engaged, a task much 
too difficult and fatiguing to be longer persevered in, 
at the same time that its remuneration, in the cases 
of even the most popular and distinguished writers, 
became considerably diminished. The distresses in 
Ireland, from whence Lady Blessington’s income was 
drawn, were also the source of considerable delays, 
disappointments, and losses. Desirous of rest, and 
feeling the impossibility of making a change in her 
mode of life without a change of residence, she had 
long contemplated retiring to the Continent, where 
her income would be sufficient to enable her to live 
without the necessity of labour. This step was at 
last put into execution, and in the month of April, 
1849, she removed to Paris, where she took a new 
and beautiful appartement in the Champs Elysées, 
which she began to occupy herself in furnishing. 
Having nearly completed the task, her impatience to 
quit the hotel, where she suffered much from the heat 
and noise, and her desire to enter her new abode, in- 
duced her to remove to it before it was entirely ready 
for her reception, and she took possession of it on 
the 3rd of June. Early on the following morning, 
she was attacked with difficulty of breathing, a symp 
tom from which she had suffered on previous occa- 
sions, but which had been lightly treated by the 
physicians consulted. Finding herself becoming 
rapidly worse, she called for assistance, and medical 
aid was instantly sent for, while, in the meantime, 
every remedy that could be suggested was applied, 
but in vain. She gradually sank, and expired at the 
last, tranquil as a sleeping infant; so that, not even 
those who hung trembling over her, could fix with 
precision the moment when she drew her latest 
breath. Enlargement of the heart, which was proved 
on examination to have commenced at least five-and- 
twenty years previously, was the cause of her death. 
Possibly the change of air and mode of life, the un- 
usual exertion she had undergone during her stay in 
Paris, and the excitement attendant on the removal, 
may have accelerated the crisis, but that such a 
malady must soon have had a fatal result, was in- 
evitable. 

“It is many years since the death of any individual, 
however eminent, has produced the same sensation 
as that of Lady Blessington. A halo of interest, 
admiration, and affection, had so long hung about her, 
that it seemed impossible that the light of so brilliant 
a star should thus instantaneously and unexpectedly 
be quenched. The announcement of her death was 
so strange and startling, that it was at first received 
with incredulity; but, when the fact was confirmed 
beyond the possibility of doubt, deep, sincere, univer- 
sal, and lasting, was the sorrow felt and expressed. 
Great to all, her loss to many, is irreparable. Those 
who knew her in her home circle, who shared her 
unbounded generosity, her tender friendship and pro- 
tection ; who witnessed her trials,—trials arising but 
too often from sources whence she had a right to 
expect nought but gratitude and devotion; who be- 
held her forgiveness of unmerited injuries, ‘ not until 
seven times, but until seventy times seven,’ her 
courageous defence of the traduced at whatever per- 
sonal cost—her thousand fine and noble qualities,— 
can alone feel the full extent of such a bereavement. 

“In all the peculiarities of her genius, Lady Bles- 
sington was essentially feminine; the tenderness of 
her heart, the extreme quickness of her perceptions, 
the keenness of her sensibility, the sprightliness of 
her wit, the freshness of her feelings, evidenced in 
her almost childish facility of being touched, interested, 
or amused, remained unimpaired to the latest day of 
her existence. In her works may be observed all 
these characteristics, united with an extreme readi- 
ness of invention, great humour, and a high moral 
tone, which was so prominent a feature in them, that 
innumerable members of the clergy, with whom she 





had no personal acquaintance, addressed to her letters 
of approval and compliment. 

“The remains of Lady Blessington are interred in 
France, a country for which she always entertained 
much regard; and which, on her removal thither, she 
contemplated the probability of making her permanent 
residence, They are deposited at Chambourcy, near 
St. Germain-en-Laye, the residence of the Duc and 
Duchesse de Grammont, between whom and Lady 
Blessington the warmest and closest intimacy had 
existed uninterrupted from the period of her first 
residence in Paris. The monument is designed and 
erected in a most beautiful and retired spot, by one 
who for nearly five-and-twenty years had regarded her 
with a deep and filial devotion, and whose only con- 
solation was to be found in paying the last tribute of 
tenderness and respect to her cherished memory. 
We allude to Comte d'Orsay, whose dying mother had 
with her latest breath exacted from Lady Blessington 
a promise never to leave her son, a similar promise 
having been made by him to Lord Blessington, who 
loved him with a paternal affection. This mutual 
engagement was kept to the letter, and the quarter of 
a century that they remained together only served to 
strengthen and consolidate the tender regard that 
subsisted between them. In Comte d'Orsay, Lady 
Blessington found the son that nature had withheld 
from her, and on him she bestowed that tenderness 
with which her heart overflowed. His wishes, his 
interests, were ever the moving principle of her 
actions ; his friends were hers, and to love or dislike 
him (and her quick and feminine instinct never failed 
to teach her where either sentiment existed) was the 
best claim to her affection, or the strongest provoca- 
tive to her antipathy. 

“On her tomb the following inscriptions, the Eng- 
lish from the pen of Barry Cornwall, the Latin from 
that of Walter Savage Landor, render worthy homage 
to her gifts and virtues. 


“IN MEMORY OF 
MARGUERITE, COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 


WHO DIED ON THE 4TH JUNE, 1849. 


In her lifetime 
She was loved and admired, 
For her many graceful writings, 
Her gentle manners, her kind and generous heart. 
Men, famous for art and science, 
In distant lands, 
Sought her friendship : 
And the historians & scholars, the poets, & wits, & painters, 
Of her own country, 
Found an unfailing welcome 
In her ever hospitable home. 
She gave, cheerfully, to all who were in need, 
Help, and sympathy, and useful counsel ; 
And she died 
Lamented by many friends. 
They who loved her best in life, and now lament her most, 
Have reared this tributary marble 
Over the place of her rest. 





Hic est depositum 
Quod superest mulieris 
Quondam pulcherrime 

Benefecta celare potuit 
Ingenium suum non potuit 
Peregrinos quos libet 
Grata hospitalitate convocabat 
Lutetie parisiorum 
Ad melioren. vitam abiit 
Die iv mensis Junii 
MDCCCXLIX.” 


To this natural tribute of affection we have nothing 
to add, 

The novel is one of the most lively and life-like 
of the author's productions. The characters are 
well drawn, and persons moving in the upper circles 
painted as they are,—not as they are caricatured by 
writers unacquainted with the class, 
both in high and humble life, are also portrayed with 
especial success; and readers (who have not seen 
the work in weekly portions) have before them a 
treat of a very acceptable and gratifying description. 


The Irish,: 





THE ARISTOCRACY AND THEIR SONS, 

Leonard Normandale; or, the Three Brothers. A 

Novel, by the Hon. C. 8. Savile. 3 vols, Colburn. 
WE can believe the anthor that all his characters and 
events are true to existences and possibilities; but 
they are nevertheless exceptions and exaggerations, 
and therefore dangerous to be chosen to “point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” Younger sons of the aris- 
tocracy may have a good deal to endure; but their 
sufferings are not so material as to excite much of 
our compassion; and we don’t think any of them 
would thank us if they did. Not so would the author 
desire us to believe, though he has “the honourable” 
prefixed to his name, and is besides (as we see from 
the dedication) a cousin of “the lively Lindsay's :” 
he paints younger sons as the most miserable of the 
social kind. Paupers are princes compared to them: 
Tantalus and Sysiphus are their classic types; Lazarus 
their scriptural ; and frozen-out poor gardeners their 
modern “likes.” Now, in our humble sphere, we 
have known and met with some of these Unfortunates, 
and though we have found a small minority not to 
say, in common parlance, “ very well off” for noble- 
men’s offspring, yet such misery as Mr. Savile repre- 
sents has never crossed our vision, and must be ex- 
ceedingly rare. And as a counterbalance, when it 
does happen, we would set the general condition of 
the majority: and looking around us, we observe it 
to consist generally of keeping smart cabs, with 
spirited horses, and very small tigers; of having com- 
missions in the Guards, clanking their spurs as they 
lounge, and ogling the pretty women; of holding 
pretty snug church livings, and not being kept to too 
close labour in that sacred profession ; to the enjoy- 
ment of a considerable number of the best beginning 
appointments in the patronage of government, out of 
which they may rise to high office and power; in 
short, to being tolerably well provided for, with little 
care but what is of their own brewing, and the plea- 
santest of fellows in our clubs, partaking of every 
amusement and sport of the day, and not proscribed 
from indulgences such as few other people can aspire 
to attain. We cannot, therefore, take the same view 
of the body which our author does, nor are we quite 
as one with him in his portraiture of his sample lords, 
if they are to be deemed specimens of the British 
peerage and aristocracy. An Earl of 50,0000. per 
annum who deceives his father on his deathbed, and 
instead of an allowance of 1200/. a year, turns his 
two brothers out of doors with an offer of five pounds 
each, and an annual pension of 100/., must be rara 
avis nigroque. And Lord Castlemoat, the other 
sample, is so detestably avaricious and mean, besides 
being guilty of fratricide in order to reach his title, 
that, if any such infamy existed, it must be the single 
case of a century, and not within the fair province of 
the novelist for general induction. It is an ill bird 
that fouls its own nest, says the Scottish proverb, and 
we fear Mr. Savile must be esteemed a not very: well- 
behaved fledgling of the aquiline species. For our 
parts we entertain quite a different estimate of the 
nobility of England. Take them altogether, the wide 
world cannot produce a class to be compared with 
them. Highly educated, imbued with fine principles 
of honour, with minds richly informed, liberal, gene- 
rous, enlightened, fully sensible of the duties attached 
to their wealth and station, condescending, munificent, 
hospitable, and charitable—if they do not wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves for daws to peck at—(we 
speak of a large proportion of the order)—they ought 
not to be set up as marks for the arrows of prejudice, 
ignorance, envy, or malice, the shafts of discontent, the 
destructiveness of levelling malignity. Let justice be 
done between them and their less fortunate brethren. 
Some there are so far spoilt by early flatteries and the 
absence of life-trials; others of less acute feeling, 
because they have had no personal experience of the 
sufferings to which the mass of their fellow-creatures 
are exposed; and some few unworthy of their social 
position; but again we assert, that take them as a 
whole, you cannot match them by any other class of 
men on the face of the globe. 

With these remarks we have to couple our acknow- 
ledgment of the cleverness and talent of the author. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Especially in the earlier chapters of his work, he dis- 
plays much smartness and neat observation. His 
account of Eton fagging and flogging, we believe that 
of a bye-gone time; but the practical joke played 
upon a neighbouring pedagogue is very humorous 
and amusing. The love affair and Gretna Green ad- 
venture are, to our taste, the best told bits of the 
book, and alike true to what may be encountered in 
nature and society. The story then lapses more 
into the usual course of romance ; the hard-hearted 
selfishness of the elder brother is exhibited in dis- 
gusting apathy, and the hero, after running through 
many strange vicissitudes at home and abroad, arrives 
at the finale—we never tell. We can hardly quote a 
passage to exbibit the writer's style and manner (cer- 
tainly not the gist of his work), but we will try two 
for custom’s sake. The first pertains to Wales and 


“T must here observe that one of the chief recom- 
mendations of the Vale of Towy is the reported un- 
rivalled excellence of its fly-fishing; they who have 
visited the spot assuring those who are about to visit 
it, that there is nothing more to do than throw in a 
line and pull out sewen or salmon, which you please, 
ad libitum. For my part I cannot affirm that I found 
it so; scarcely a fish ever rose to my flies, while a 
nibble was almost a miracle; and yet I was constantly 
tantalized by beholding more than one grinning, 
bare legged urchin, whose head hardly reached to my 
waistcoat pocket, pull out, with only a worm or a 
grub at the end of a pin-hook, a fine, spanking 
sewen which but a moment before had been coquetting 
bay my fly and making me believe he was going to 

it 


it. 

“Query? Do salmon and sewen prefer worms to 
flies ? and if so, is not the village urchin, with his 
bobbing line, a wiser individual in his generation 
than the would-be Isaac Waltons of the present day, 
who spend all their spare cash in light fishing rods 
and artificial flies ?” 

This savours more of tet donting than skilful and 
recreative angling; but Wales gives us, in a crazy 
personage named Janet, another version of the pro- 
phetic Meg Merrilies, with a thunderstorm for her 
introductory scene, and we select the description as a 
fair specimen of power :— 

“ Tf any one possesses a taste for thunder-storms, 
he has the finest possible opportunity for enjoying 
them in perfection among the mountain ranges of 
Liyn-y-van. In London, and indeed in any town or 
flat country, a hurlyburly of this sort is very safe, 
tame, and common-place, The thunder, its voice 
deadened by the eternal fog, growls faintly like a 
drowsy lion; the lightning contents itself with 
throwing a few old women into fits; while a smail 
bolt, scarcely bigger than a crab apple, drops down 
through the sky-light of a tailor’s shop, for apparently 
no other reason than to ‘create a sensation’ among 
the apprentices, and furnish the newspapers with a 

h. 

“Such in nineteen cases out of twenty is a cockney 
thunderstorm ; but in Wales, as in any other moun- 
tainous country, it is a very different affair. There 
the thunder vindicates its full claim to sublimity, 
roaring and rattling among the craggy heights with a 
sound as if ten thousand brazen chariots were at the 
same momentclattering along the floor ofheaven; while 
the blue arrowy lightning digs gashes in the stern 
forehead of the precipice, or splits asunder immense 
fragments of overhanging granite, sending them 
crashing down into the vale beneath. Then the 
frenzied rain, with the rush of the torrent which but 
an hour before was a mere rivulet, silverlining the 
side of some sunny upland—away it goes, scamper- 
ing faster than ever younger brother fied from a 
sheriff’s officer; bounding deliriously from rock to 
rock, swallowing bridges at a gulp, and subjecting 
whole villages to the ceremony of an undesired 
baptism. 

“But though pleasant enough to one who, like 
Franklin, can boast that he 


‘ Ex colo eripuit fulmen et sceptra tyrannis,’ 
still, even to the lovers of the sublime, a single 





tempest on a magnificent scale is sufficient ; and few 
who have witnessed one among the Welsh hills 
would have the slightest desire of finding themselves 
exposed to the fury of a second, even with the protec- 
tion of a paratonnerre. 

“ But to return to the tempest by which our party 
was surprised. The lightning gleamed, the thunder 
roared, while the affrighted horses plunged so violently 
that it was with difficulty I could keep Miss Glen- 
dower, at whose side I was riding, from falling from 
her saddle. Every instant I expected that a thunder- 
bolt would dart down and exterminate us. Even 
Meredith’s cheek, brave and stout-hearted as I knew 
him to be, was blanched, as he held the bridle of Lady 
Glendower, who appeared to be on the point of falling 
senseless into the arms of her cavalier. Excepting a 
few words of encouragement, and the suppressed 
shrieks of the ladies, not a sound escaped our lips ; 
our thoughts, however, were most eloquent. 

“Whenever I hear a soi-disant atheist (for in my 
opinion no man was ever really such) scoffing at the 
idea of Divinity, I feel a desire to place him ina 
mountain-pass during a violent thunder-storm, and 
watch his demeanour. It is very easy for free- 
thinkers to boast of their unbelief after dinner, over 
a bottle of claret, or in the bright sunshine; but let 
those gentlemen be brought in approximation with 
death, and I would almost stake my existence on it 
that they will exclaim, like Shelley aQeoc, during the 
storm at sea, ‘O Lord, save me; O God, save me;’ 
although, when the danger shall have passed, they 
may laugh at their late fears, and boast anew of their 
unbelief. 

“Fortunately, just before the rain came on, we 
arrived in sight of a solitary ruin, consisting of bare 
brick walls aud a leaden roof. With one simul- 
taneous movement we dashed towards it, and were 
but just housed beneath its protecting cover, when a 
complete deluge issued from the ink-black clouds 
above. 

“The ruin in which we had taken shelter was 
perched upon the brow of a table-land, about a mile 
distant from a village, and forming a gradual slope in 
front of what had evidently once been a garden or 
paddock, but was now in the last stage of decay. 

“T never beheld a ruin, and I have seen many, 
which impressed me' with such a stern sense of deso- 
lation. There was nothing picturesque to relieve the 
feeling of melancholy its appearance excited. All 
about it spoke of decay and death in their most bald, 
squalid, and homely form. 

© Castellated and monastic ruins are abundant 
throughout Wales; but this was the only family 
mansion or manor-house I had yet seen in that 
condition.” 

We have only to add, that avile hypocritical villain, 
of noble blood and distinguished church preferment ; 
and « college chum of his, fallen into the abyss of 
crime, with a sister seduced by his holy friend and 
abandoned to prostitution, form a trio in the tale, of 
shocking depravity and appalling interest. 








SOUTHEY'S REMAINS—REVIEWERS. 


Southey’s Common-Place Book. Second Series- 
Special Collections. Edited by J. W. Warter, B.D. 
8vo, double columns. ‘Longmans. 


From a vast fund of reading, a vast variety of literary 
and interesting matter: Diligence and method, 
through a long life, were essential to the voluminous 
Author, and still more so to the indefatigable Re- 
viewer. For the duties of reviewing, if rightly ful- 
filled, require much research, and must lead to the 
ai¢quisition of extensive information, The reviewer 
ought to be master of the subject, and able to add to 
the intelligence and correct the mistakes (if any) of 
the original writer. And Southey was not a man to 
perform such tasks by halves, or in an indifferent 
manner. Though all essays of the kind must be very 
unequal, still they must, to be worth aught, have 
some care applied to them, some substance in them, 
and some talent bestowed upon them. Hence it is that 





we see and have seen so many of the ablest and most 





comprehensive minds of our age schooled as it were 
by the practice of reviewing. Horner and Sydney 
Smith, Jeffrey and Brougham, Gifford, Southey, 
Scott, Lockhart, Croker, Macaulay, and others, all 
cultivated their genius in this way; and it is not too 
much to believe that, if they had never been re- 
viewers, they would never have reached the eminence 
they have attained. Even in an inferior degree, and 
among lesser stars, the occupation is useful, and 
brings as its reward an enlarged circle of general 
knowledge, and an increased creation of new ideas. 
Let us, therefore, defend reviewing from the cha- 
racter often and idly applied to it, of being a mere 
servile following of some precedent, flippant and per- 
haps acute, but possessing few or no intrinsic 
qualities of worth and merit. A sterling review may 
compete with, and is often superior to a clever or 
learned production ; and it has always this advantage, 
that the latter has pioneered the way, and serves as a 
guide to farther examination and more matured 
reflection upon an amended scale. In order to digest 
authors and eliminate papers of this kind, the 
“ method” of Southey is indispensable ; and it is the 
abundant proof of this “ method” which is afforded in 
the ample volume before us. 

Southey himself, as we gather. arranged his 
packets under the heads here assigned them—namely, 
Ecclesiastical, Spanish, and Portuguese literature, 
the Middle Ages, Religious Orders, Orientaliana, 
American Illustration, Natural History, and Miscel- 
laneous Facts, &c. ‘The heaps are mixed enough; 
but a running line of authors quoted at the top of the 
page, and a copious alphabetic index, will lead 
readers to those parts for which they have the 
greatest curiosity or predilection. That the French 
revolutionists and the Romish Church are severely 
handled whenever they cross the writer’s path, may 
be anticipated ; and we may also notice, generally, 
that the collection of Spanish and Portuguese litera- 
ture is of much interest for those who are conversant 
with the Peninsular tongues. 

For the rest, in detail, it would be absurd in us to 
attempt an exemplification which should do justice to 
a work that contains probably between four and five 
thousand extracts and notices; and it is therefore, 
indeed, like two or three bricks out of a huge and 
heterogeneous building, that we select the subjoined 
to serve the imperfect purpose. What say our fair 
friends to “ The modern Waltz ?” 

“ Mr. Gifford, in one of his notes upon Massinger, 
has shown that the waltz of the present day is the La 
Volta of which our ancestors, two centuries ago, 
became either tired or ashamed. ‘This dance was 
first introduced at the court of Henri IT. at Fon- 
tainebleau, in 1556, by the Comte de Sault, and its 
history is thus stated by Vincent Carloix, in the 
Memoirs of his master, Maréchal de Vieilleville. 
‘He, (the Comte de Sault,) had the principal vogue 
in a ball-royal, for his fondness for dancing and his 
good grace; so that he introduced at Court a sort of 
dance called La Volte de Provence, which had never 
been danced there, and which has afterwards had a 
great run throughout the kingdom. It has also been 
said that he invented it, for many called it La volte 
de Sault ; and this name is suitable, both because of 
the etymology of the word, and the character of the 
dance. ‘Car Phomme et la femme s’estant embrassez 
tousjours de trois en quatre pas, tant que la dance 
dure, ne font que tourner, virer, s’entre-soubslever, 
et bondir. Et est ceste dance, quand elle est bien 
menée par personnes expertes, tres agréable.’ 

“The Comte de Sault was at that time wooing 
Maréchal de Vieilleville; he had a rival in M. de 
Duilly, and M. de Duilly being as great a performer in 
a ball-royal as himself, introduced a rival dance, for 
he first brought to court les bransles du haut Barrois, 
which he danced with marvellous grace and spirit ; 
and they shook a little the credit of La volte de 
Provence, for the French always delight in novelties 
and encourage them.—Lib, vii. ch. 37-38. 

“M. de Duilly’s dance also made its fortune in 
England, by the name of the Brawls,—no French 
word was ever more unhappily anglicised.” 

We have had something to do with Fairies in our 
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pages throughout the past year; and yet we missed 
the following account of the origin of “ Elves :”— 

“<The opinion of faeries and elfes is very olde, 
and yet sticketh very religiously in the mindes of 
some. But to roote that rancke opinion of elfes out 
of men’s harts, the truth is, that there be no such 
thing, nor yet the shadowes of the things, but only 
by a sort of balde fryers and kuavish shavelings so 
faigned, which as in other things, so in that, sought 
to nousel the common people in ignorance, least, 
being once acquainted with the truth of things, they 
would in time smell out the untruth of their pelfe and 
massepeny religion. But the soothe is, that when all 
Italy was distract into the factions of the Guelfes and 
the Gibelyns, being two famous houses in Florance, 
the name began through their great mischiefes and 
many outrages, to be so odious or rather dreadful in 
the peoples eares, that if their children at any time 
were froward and wanton, they would say to them 
that the Guelfe or the Gibelyne came: which words 
now from them, as many things else, be come into 
our usage, aud for Guelfes and Gibelynes, we say 
Elfes and Gibelynes. —E, K. Comment on Spenser's 
Shepheard’s Calendar.” 


Our next three quotations are miscellaneous :— 
“ Prohibition against Stray Cattle. 
“ * Castigad a vuestros fiios, que non sean osados 


En semnadas agenas entrar con sus garados.’ 
“ Gonz. de Berceo., S. Dom. p. 469. 


“This exhortation makes a part of the Saint’s 
sermon. When trespasses and removing land-marks 
are pointed out as sins by the preacher, there must 
be a want of law before recourse would be had to 
morals. An Irish gentleman told me that he saw a 
boy driving a cow backward and forward through a 
gap in his own hedge, and asked him what he was 
about. The lad answered ‘taiching the cow to get 
her own living.’ 

“ Frounce and Flounce. 

“ «Her Lordes and Ladies all this while devise 
Themselves to setten forth to straungers sight : 
Some frounce their curled heare in courtly guise; 
Some prancke their ruffes.’ 

Faery Queen, b. 1, ¢. 4, s. 14. 


“To frounce is to plait or fold—from the French 
froncer, It is probably the original of our more 
modern word of fashion flounce, which will likewise 
become obsolete in time. 

“ Wogan of the House of Wiston, alias Drinkwater. 

“«* Soon after the Restoration an unknown person 
appeared in the neighbourhood of Castell Gualchmai, 
or Walwyn’s Castle, in Pembrokeshire: he seemed 
always melancholy and dejected, and studiously 
shunned all society, refusing every invitation from 
the country people to their houses, and evading as 
much as possible every enquiry. He staid day and 
night in the church porch, where he was relieved by 
the neighbours, who remarked that he had every 
appearance of a gentleman, and that his hands were 
delicately white. He was generally believed to be 
the Wogan, one of the house of Wiston, who sate as 
one of Charles’s judges at his trial. When asked 
his name he said it was Drinkwater. He was at 
length found dead in the church porch.’—Fenton’s 
Tour through Pembrokeshire, p. 160,” 

We had, three or four years ago, a talking canary 
exhibited in London; and here we find the story of a 
“ Talking Robin :”— 

“* Dr. Phoenix caused a robin red-breast which he 
had in a cage, to be brought into the dining-room, 
where it entertained us, whilst at dinner, with singing 
and talking many pleasant things, as, ‘ Sweet lady’— 
‘Is the packet come ?—* What news from England ” 
and several such expressions, which the Doctor's lady 
had taught it. The smallness of this bird renders its 
talking the more remarkable: and, perhaps, madam, 
this robin red-breast is one of the greatest rarities in 
Treland, if not in the whole world; and I believe Dr. 
Pheenix thinks so, for, as small as this bird is, he 
told me he would not sell it for twenty guineas; and 
I do think, were it sold to the worth of its pleasant 





chat, it would yield a thousand,—John Dunton’s 
Conversation in Ireland, p. 622.” 

From the Orientaliana we take but one strange 
specimen, a “ Story from the Talmud :”— 

“©The Talmud relates a trick which a Rabbin put 
upon God and the devil; for he entreated the devil 
to carry him to heaven gate, that having seen the 
happiness of the saints he might die with more 
tranquillity. The devil granted the Rabbin’s request, 
who seeing the gate of heaven open, threw himself 
headlong in, swearing by the great God that he would 
never come out again. God, who would not suffer 
him to be guilty of a perjury, was obliged to leave 
him there, while the devil being tricked, slunk away 
in great confusion. —Basnage, book 3, ch. 6.” 

Our next is curious in another way—“ Skin of the 
Red Herring prevents Beer from foaming or 
Srothing :?"— 

“The red herring.—‘ There is plain witcheraft in 
his skin,’ says T. Nashe, ‘which is a secret that all 
tapsters will curse me for blabbing: for do but rub a 
cann or quart pot round about the mouth with it, 
let the cunningest lick-spiggot swelt his heart out, 
the beer shall never foam or froth in the cup, whereby 
to deceive men of their measure, but be as settled as 
if it stood all night.’ Nashe’s Lenten Stuff. Harl. 
Misc. vol. 2, p. 331.” 

But as we begun, so now shall we conclude with 
Criticism! We have noticed what good and sufficient 
reviewers ought to be, and how, by labouring to 
become such, literary men of our day have trained 
themselves to deserved eminence; and we may now 
intimate the distinctive features of an opposite course, 
by which some contemporaries we could name are no 
less strikingly distinguished. They are the genuine 
successors of Gongora, who flourished two hundred 
years ago, and of whom we are told :— 

“Gongora is the frog of the fable, his limbs are 
large, but it is a dropsy that has swollen them. You 
read him, and after you have unravelled the maze of 
his meaning, feel like one who has tired his jaws in 
cracking an empty nut. The spider oars himself 
along the river, but woe to him if he be entangled in 
its froth.” , 








ALMANACKS, &c. 


A NUMEROUS addition has been made to the cloud of 
Almanacks, &c. noticed in several of our recent Nos., 
and we are bound to complete the list. 

The City of London Life Assurance Company have 
issued one in two shapes ; Ist, a handsome broadside 
to hang up in offices, and 2nd, in the smallest porta- 
ble form. The commercial information is ample and 
well arranged ; and the assuxance tables are of a very 
useful character, and such as will help, we hope, to 
spread the prudent resort to these comforting esta- 
blishments—a reliance on which, next to religion, is 
the greatest comfort that a sick-bed can know. 


Rees’ Improved Diary and Almanack, Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 

IssueD by the spirited Publisher of the Principality, 

Mr. Rees of Llandovery, this diary is neatly prepared 

as a reference and memorandum book for the year. 


Ombrological Almanac. By Peter Leigh, Esq., M.A. 
Parkers. 
ENRICHED with scientific matter—astronomy, mete- 
orology, anemology, and every other kind of weather 
wisdom, distinguish this production from its bre- 
thren. 
The Post Almanack. Pateman. 
Sranps well forward with all sorts of serviceable an- 
nual information, and is diligently illustrated with 
references to past times. Its list of sixty-three re- 
cently projected Assurance Companies affurds a grate- 
ful proof of the growing intelligence of the people, 
who see more and more the expediency of such pro- 
visions as these institutions offer. 
Who’s Who in 1850. Baily, Brothers. 

Last year we bestowed great praise upon this vari- 
ation and improvement upon the ordinary Court 
Almanacks, Calendars, &c., and we are glad to see it 
followed by a successor which still more completely 





fulfils the idea of the Publishers. Who's who, at this 
period, after so many revolutions and so much me- 
nace of change, is indeed a fact worth knowing, and 
we have in this little volume a particular account of 
the same. All the public folks in the kingdom, from 
the throne to the secretaries of clubs and assurance 
offices, are carefully set down, and in the majority of 
instances their ages are given. We have looked 
through every part and found all the promised infor- 
mation, and great accuracy to the latest date. 





SUMMARY. 


Transactions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club. Vol. I. Part IV. Newcastle: Currie& 
Co. London: Edwards & Hughes. 

We have, before, been called upon to notice the pro- 
ceedings of this Association in terms of sympathetic 
approval, There is a freshness about their field ex- 
eursions which is very effective upon kindred minds 
in London readers. They must enjoy themselves in 
the pursuit of knowledge as if they were holiday- 
making. No wonder that their numbers increase ; 
and we are only surprised (even in these struggling 
and go-ahead times) that they do not multiply faster. 
They get on, however, very surely; and the natural 
productions of Northumberland and Durham are being 
completely systematized in their hands. They have 
sedulously explored and greatly enriched the domain 
of their natural history; but yet we can conceive there 
is much to be done in localities hitherto insufficiently 
examined. For these there appears in the tastes and 
energies of the members “a good time coming.” 

The most striking contribution is an account by 
Mr. A. Hancock and Dr. D. Embleton, of a Ribbon 
Fish (Gymnotus) taken off the coast of Northumber- 
land, about six miles from the shore, in March last. 
It was in deep water, and evidently in a sick condi- 
tion, but sported all the motions and appearances 
ascribed to the Sea Serpent. “Its colour was a 
uniform silvery gray all over, resembling bright tin- 
foil or white Dutch metal, except a few irregular dark 
spots and streaks towards the anterior part of the 
body. On closer inspection, the remains of a bright 
iridiscence was seen about the pectoral fin and head, 
the blue tint predominating. External description. 
—The fish presents somewhat the form of a double- 
edged sword-blade, being excessively compressed ; 
its greatest thickness is decidedly nearer the ventral 
than the dorsal border; from the thickest part it 
slopes gradually to each border, the dorsal being the 
sharper. The length of the fish is 12 ft. 3 in., the 
mouth not being projected forward ; immediately be- 
hind the gills it measures 8} in. in depth ; from this 
point it gradually enlarges to a distance of upwards of 
two feet further back, where it attains its greatest 
depth of 11} in.; this dimension remains much the 
same for 1} ft. beyond; it then gradually but percep- 
tibly diminishes to the end of the dorsal fin, where 
the depth is 3 in.” We must leave the minute de- 
tails of every part of the figure and anatomy, and 
also the comparison with the few other species re- 
corded (seven or eight in number, vide Cuvier, 
Valenciennes, Sir J. Banks, Shaw, Block, Couch, 
&c. &c.) and merely mention that specimens re- 
sembling this of Newcastle are common in the 
White Sea, where they are called Stone Serpents. 
On our north-eastern coast six or eight have been 
observed, and all in the Spring time, within the last 
ninety years. The crest is a combination of the 
dorsal fin; its motions in the water are precisely sea- 
serpentish, and its picture in this volume (were it 
only long and large enough) might supersede that of 
Captain M‘Quhae, and perplex Professor Owen. 


The Psalter Noted; Accompanying Harmonies to 
the Psalter Noted. By the Rey. Thos. Helmore, 
M.A. Novello. 

TuE singing of Psalms, as is well known,was practised 

among the Jews and early Christians, andis expressly 

enjoined by St. Paul as a part of Christian duty. 

At the Council of Laodicea it was ordered that 
there should be alternate reading and singing, to pre- 
vent fatigue to the congregation. When the Roman 
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emperors became Christians, they directed their atten- 
tion to the music of the Church, and under their fos- 
tering care it was gradually improved and varied, care 
being always taken that the style of the melody should 
be adapted to the majesty and solemnity of Divine 
Worship; but no very strict rule for its use appears 
to have existed until the seventh century, when Gre- 
gory established Singing Schools in Rome, and set in 
order the melodies bearing his name. These are writ- 
ten in the eight modes styled the Ecclesiastical Tones, 
of which the preface to the smaller of the two works 
before us gives an intelligible and interesting account. 
The Psalm melodies which have always been used in 
the Christian Church, are now sent forth in a fresh 
and beautiful form in Mr. Helmore’s Psalter, which 
may be described as an adaptation of St. Gregory's 
tones to the psalmody of the Protestant Church, not 
only for Cathedrals, where chanting is a prominent 
feature of the service, but for the general use of 
churches and chapels, as the peculiarity of this ritual 
music affords to the ministers and people a ready way 
and an easy mode wherewith they may join vocally in 
the worship of God. The Psalms of David were never 
intended to be read: and hence the necessity of Mr. 
Helmore’s work being called into action, as the only 
vocal guide, in a complete form, ever produced for 
this part of our incomparable Liturgy. There have 
been some few attempts, since the days of Marbeck, 
to introduce the Gregorian Chants to the notice of the 
Church; but the mantle of perspicuity and true mu- 
sical spirit has descended upon Mr. Helmore, whose 
proficiency in ecclesiastical song is too well known 
to require any comment. From the Reformation until 
nearly the end of the seventeenth century, these tones 
were exclusively used; and notwithstanding their 
change in form, they have, in part, maintained their 
ground in the choirs of the Reformed Churches to 
the present time, and are universally admired by all 
persons skilled in Church music. In this work every 
facility is afforded in the way of explanation, as to 
the construction of the melodies, and the adoption of 
the ancient notation is ably defended. “The Ac- 
companying Harmonies” so far complete the design, 
as to furnish a specimen of the kind of harmony suit- 
able to be used by organists, which the congregation 
sing in unison or octaves, and to enable choirs, either 
with or without an organ, to sing in parts. There is 
throughout a manifestation of a pure desire to restore 
that portion of our service to its ancient observance, 
without soaring out of its legitimate sphere, or inter- 
fering with the higher kinds of Church music; and 
this in accordance with the growing taste for the 
music of large masses of voices. Nearly all seceders 
from the English Church adopt music in their ser- 
vices, in a much greater degree than now in use in 
the Church generally ; and this work, if carried out, 
will then only be “ marching with the spirit of the 
time,” in the ardour for such compositions as are sub- 
lime and beautiful. In many of the operas by Meyer- 
beer, and other composers, where the chant has been 
introduced, it has always been listened to with the 
most intense interest and delight, indicative of the 
passion for good music. We looked in vain for the 
Canticles, by Mr. Helmore, so needful to the com- 
pletion of the task, but possibly they may have already 
been published in a distinct form. The only draw- 
back we have to notice is the price, which, although 
it may be considered reasonable from the great labour 
bestowed, yet ought to have some consideration for 
the great mass of the people; and this undoubtedly 
should be instantly met by a cheaper edition, which 
could be easily accomplished, as the present volumes 
exhibit a rather costly appearance. 


Truth is Everything. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart. 

Hall, Virtue and Co. 
A TALE for young persons, and framed to enforce that 
invaluable truth, that without truth there can be 
neither human confidence, goodness, virtue, or godli- 
ness. ‘Truth is, indeed, the only foundation for 
mutual esteem and general happiness in this world ; 
and lying the sin which, of all others, is most calcu- 
lated to destroy domestic peace and comfort, and 
public prosperity. 


A Packet of Seeds saved by a Gardener. 
Chapman and Hall. 
ArreEctTinG the familiar style of a working gardener, 
the writer repeats lots of sensible advice to masters, 
servants, and all classes. Occasionally he gets be- 
yond his borders, and meddles with matters beyond 
the hothouse. Thus, 

“ Two things I noticed, and I’ve always found it 
the same everywhere : 

“When the parson goes much e ee) om 
And col, a csteenen ly ate by ¢ Geneen, 
It always spoils his stomach for bacon.’ 

“A word or two more, and I’ve done about this 
matter. Ifthe Church of England ministers would 
only save seed more carefully, and sow it more in- 
dustriously, they'd see a deal better crops; and if we 
poor folks only talked religion less, and did religion 
more, we shouldn’t hear so much sneering at meet- 
ingers.” 

A worthy curate is brought into a parish filled 
with dissent, and we are told— 

“Things soon took a turn, for he was always 
amongst us; and the people soon left off going to the 
dissenters’ meeting, till there was hardly a dozen left 
and they not the good old respectable folks, but of 
that comfortable kind that think some’s lost eternally 
and some’s saved; of course they themselves are all 
of the last sort, and very thankful I’ve heard them 
make themselves at the others’ expense; as if God, 
that shows His goodness in all things in nature, 
shouldn't be good and just to all mankind alike. I 
hope to meet them in heaven, if it’s only to see the 
conceit took out of em; for nothing but death will 
do it.” 

A little forced, perhaps; but the writer makes 
amends by his advice against drinking and raking, 
and want of cleanliness and order. 


Miranda ; or, Three Steps, and which is the Best? 
Low. 

A sLiGuT instructive little piece, in which fairies 
offer youth, first, the pursuit of knowledge, or culti- 
vation of intellect; secondly, the exercise of bene- 
volence ; and thirdly, the love of God,—as the three 
steps to happiness: giving, of course, the palm to the 
last. We would recommend the jumping of all three 
together. 


Points of Difference between the Old and New 
Christian Churches. By Mrs. William Turner. 
Hodson. 

Contrasts seriatim various points and doctrines in 
which what is considered the old and what a new 
chureh principles are contrasted, giving the prefer- 
ence to the latter. The gist of the argument con- 
sists in attributing Faith to the one, but Love to the 
other as the mover and guide to true Christian life. 


Ainsworth’s Works, Cheap Edition. Rookwood. 
Chapman and Hall. 
Rookwood, perhaps the most animated and lively of 
the author’s writings, has rapidly followed Windsor 
Castle, spoken of in a late Gazette. Turpin’s 
ride cannot easily be forgotten, The preface has 
some pertinent remarks on flash songs, which might 
provoke some curious discussion ;* but we have not 
the disposition at present, 
tainly produced the most popular specimens of our 
time; but it is extraordinary how quickly the waves 
of all lyric inundations pass over the shore, and are 
succeeded and swallowed up by succeeding billows. 
One year our sheet minstrelsy is filled with the 
native lays of Scgtland, the next with Irish melodies, 
the next with Nigger chants, the next with Opera 
novelties, the next with Nix my dolly pals, the next 
with Ethiopians, the next with Angel whispers, the 
next with Pantomime triumphs, All round my hat, 
and so on, in circles,—the last partially, if not en- 
tirely, effacing what have gone before. ‘The fine old 
anacreontic, the elegantly allusive classic, the loyal 
and patriotic of war-periods, the naval redolent of 
victories at sea, the favourite pastoral, and other 
ditties, are now as it were at the bottom of the deep ; 








* The Beggar's Opera is unmentionable. 


Mr. Ainsworth has cer-- 





but with cireumstances they will rise again, and Love 
is ever fresh and immortal in the realms of Verse and 
Music. These realms were never so stultified and 
besotted as at this hour, when we are inundated with 
a class of compositions so infinitely beneath con- 
tempt, that to waste a word upon their inanity would 
be a waste indeed. Let us hope there are * Better 
days coming, boys.” The poetry in Rookwood is 
among its most attractive elements. 


The Double Claim: a Tale of Real Life. By Mrs. 
T. K. Hervey. Hall, Virtue and Co. 
Juvenile Calendar and Zodiac of Flowers. 
same. 
THE latter is very sweetly embellished by R. Doyle, 
and is a sweet pretty volume. Flowers, insects, and 
birds, for every month of the year, are brought in 
rapid review before the reader; and there is, besides, 
a brief almanac, and wise old sayings and modern 
legends interwoven by the fair writer in a manner to 
make the whole a very pleasing and welcome Christ- 
mas tome. The Double Claim is a tale of Provincial 
France, in which simple manners and modes of speech 
are attributed to the rural characters, with probably 
more verisimilitude than literary effect. The plot, 
however, is not so simple; but, on the contrary, 
complicated enough, with two children stolen by 
gipsies, and allotted to the upbringing of strange 
parentage by adoption. How the web is entangled 
and unravelled, it is not for us to tell. The characters 
are cleverly sketched ; there is a good deal of fancy, 
with rather more sail than ballast (for judgment 
should ever correct imagination) ; and we dislike the 
“ suggestives” and “grasps of mind,” and all that 
sort of phraseology, which the author has picked up 
at no good school. Her “Claim” (and with two 
publications it seems to be a double one) is neverthe- 
less worthy to be recognised, and this, like the pre- 
ceding work, to be received with favour into our en- 
tertaining juvenile literature. 


The Irish Gil Blas. 
XIV. Orr & Co. 
TuEsE Nos. conclude a very clever serial, though 
not carried on to the end with quite the characteristic 
Trish humour which marked the earlier scenes im the 
native soil of that plentiful commodity. Yet in all his 
adventures abroad Con retains enough of spunk and 
racy individuality to entertain all readers for amuse- 

ment, 


Alison's History of Europe. Vol. X. Blackwoods, 
THE momentous years 1810-12, when the star of 
Bonaparte began to pale more and more before the 
ascendant of Wellington, and the desperate invasion 
of Russia prefaced the mighty overthrow and down- 
fall of the presumptuous ruler of France, furnish the 
chief contents for this volume ; though South America 
also opens a new field for the future. A fine bust of 
Napoleon is engraved as the frontispiece, and indi- 
cates the greatness of character which belonged to 
that extraordinary man. 


The Illustrated Year-Book. Hall, Virtue and Co. 
THE prominent events of the past year, connected 
with California and its diggings, the progress of 
ragged schools, the construction of the tubular 
bridge over the Menai Straits, the Arctic expedition, 
the Royal visit to Ireland, the Punjaub War, the dis- 
coveries at Nineveh, emigration, and other topics of 
much interest, are popularly and instructively handled 
in this volume, which is well deserving of the patro- 
nage of inquiring youth. 


The 


Con Cregan. Nos, XIII. & 


The Ladies’ Companion. (No. I.) 

Loudon, 
Has enlisted in the Regiment of Weekly Literary 
Volunteers. It opens with a pretty tale on behalf of 
our overwrought and underpaid sempstresses ; has 
poetry; “the work-basket,” to teach, we suppose, 
some new patterns in that everlasting stitchwork which 
entirely occupies for the time the hands, eyes, and 
minds of the gentlemen’s fair and best companions ; 
an engraving of Ninehvite sculptures, and another of 
dress and fashion, and other miscellaneous contents ; 
so that altogether the publication seems to be well 
deserving of female and family patronage. 


Edited by Mrs- 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES OF ENGLAND DESCRIBED BY 
A FRENCHMAN. 


Last Saturday's number of the Révue des Deux 
Mondes contains an excellently written article on 
the “ Middle Classes of England,” by M. N. Nisard, 
a gentleman of eminent literary standing, holding a 
high office in the National Library, and in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Knowing that the 
English feel great curiosity with respect to the 
judgments passed on them by intelligent foreigners, 
we translate the most interesting portions of M. 
Nisard’s paper. 

It begins thus :— 

“People who visit a foreign country for the first 
time are struck by two things,—the differences which 
seem to them to the advantage of their own nation, 
or those which they believe to be to the advantage of 
the country, The traveller who says that the 
foreign country is better than his own, even when his 
own is in the wrong, is rarely met with, and generally 
speaking does not belongto France. We Frenchmen, 
with some exceptions, are always greatly astonished, 
sometimes even scandalised, that people do not every- 
where live in the French fashion, get clothed at their 
tailors, and eat of their cuisine. The usages, which 
are for the most part conveniences, varying according 
to the country, appear to them bizarre or troublesome, 
simply from the fact that they have other ways of 
placing themselves at their ease, which have led to 
the adoption of different usages. This was the first 
cry, I was told at London, of the tourists who went 
in the 200f. a-week excursions to England, (an 
enterprise, by the way, worthy of encouragement, 
from bringing the two peoples together). Most of 
them began by crying out against everything, even 
at people not speaking French; so true it is that we 
are the nation in which the impertinent and charm- 
ing mot—Peut-on étre Persan ?—was said. A small 
number only dared to admire at London what was 
In closely examining the 


climate or the manners. That was good sense; but 
in their quality of Frenchmen they soon went too far, 
and became more English than the English them- 
selves. They abused poor France for all her infe- 
riorities ; and among others, for her fiacres compared to 
English cabs. And yet they were very good French- 
men; but they were pained that at home we laboured 
more to do without a government, than to render 
living pleasanter and easier by the pacific progress of 
commerce and the manufacturing arts. In their 
sentiment of emulation there was a dash of pain; 
they were irritated against France and themselves at 
the advantages of England, and were ready to calum- 
niate their country from vexation that it was not in 
everything in the first rank.” 

After stating that three journeys to, and a long 
residence in England have prevented him from be- 
coming ‘ Anglomane like some Frenchmen, or in- 
tolerant like others,” M. Nisard says— 

“Among the real or apparent advantages that a 
country may have over another, the traveller first re- 
marks those which were wanting to his own country 
at the moment he quitted it. I have had experience of 
this on two occasions. In 1836, I only found to 
admire in England the superiority of her manufac- 
tures; I only remarked the contrast of her villages, 
so clean and gay, with ours of mud and thatch; of 
her roads level as a garden walk, and on which one 
may always fancy oneself on a promenade,—and our 
monumental roads, which seem to lengthen the dis- 
tance; of the je ne sais quoi of unterminated and 
incomplete which distinguishes civilization in France 
from the perfection of English civilization. I had 
not eyes enough for that city without end, the exist- 
ence of which, as a social problem, dazzles the mind 
like certain astronomical truths—a city which con- 
tains two million inhabitants, with no gutters in the 
middle of the streets—for that solid luxury of which 
Montesquieu speaks, founded, not on the refinement 
of vanity, tat on that of real wants—for that pro- 
digious ord sveAx! tert. de, in which, as in 





an ant-hill, one at first perceives only confusion and 
chaos, but at a second glance sees each ant tracing 
his passage amidst the crowd, and passing where it 
seemed there was no space to pass.” 

In 1836, says M. Nisard, France, having then a 
constitutional government, in full prosperity, might, 
notwithstanding the above-noted advantages, have 
sustained a comparison with England, and even 
given her lessons in moral grandeur. But a com- 
parison made now that France is under a republic, 
would, he thinks, turn entirely to the advantage of 
England. He asks how it is that France is in its 
present position, when England is continually im- 
proving? And thus he answers his own question:— 

“It is probably because England has not many 
talents that we have, and that she has political intelli- 
gence, which we should do well to have. If it be 
necessary to speak or to write on governmental 
matters, to expose the relations of sovereign and 
citizens, to appreciate and vaunt the blessings of 
liberty or of order, we are unrivalled: no parliament 
has orators who do not cede to ours: the press of no 
free nation equals the vehemence, the spirit, the 
brilliancy of our journals. But all that is not poli- 
tical intelligence; that intelligence consists in prac- 
tising what we talk of; it is, in fact, rather a quality 
of the character than the mind. 

“This may be at once seen in England by two 
things which we scarcely possess—the spirit of 
obedience and the spirit of sacrifice. This may 
appear singular to say of a free people, of the freest, 
sccording to Montesquieu,—and what he said is still 
true,—that ever existed on the earth. ‘ Obedience— 
sacrifice ;} do not such words jar with the word 
‘liberty?’ Yes, at the first glance; but whoever will 
reflect will see that there are not two words more co- 
relative, because there are no things which can less 
do one without the other. Political intelligence is 
nothing else than the virtue of causing to live 
together practically things which are inseparable in 
theory; for, as nothing is nearer to liberty than the 
spirit of sedition, does it not follow that to obey is 
the only counterpoise of the free being? And as 
nothing is nearer to selfishness than liberty, is not 
the only preventive remedy against egoism the 
spirit of sacrifice? Thus the English people under- 
stand the thing. English liberty is only a rule freely 
accepted. The Englishman is restrained by several 
checks, but it is his own hand that has applied them. 
Where there is no obedience, there can be no liberty; 
where the spirit of sacrifice does not exist, selfishness 
will ruin liberty.” 

After enlarging on Swift’s definition of an Eng- 
lishman as a “ political animal,” our author remarks 
as follows on the political intelligence of the Eng- 
lish :— 

“The first and most frequent proof which the 
Englishman gives of his political intelligence, is to 
think himself wrong when he is not right with the 
majority. As long as the struggle lasts, he fights 
valiantly, and if he never exceeds his right, he 
never uses it negligently. He goes to that extreme 
limit at which the right of each is very near becoming 
inconvenient tothe neighbour. Whole bodies of men 
even intervene, and like the Romans in the Forum, the 
English in a meeting sometimes elbow each other 
rather roughly ; but they do not go to the length of 
making an abusive use of their liberty: an invincible 
respect for the liberty of others restrains the most 
passionate. The majority votes, and the minority 
yields to it. Mutual esteem remains intact: the 
people feel that the submission of to-day secures in 
advance the obedience of the adversary to the victory 
of the morrow, After the vote, calumnious calcula 
tions are not made of the ignorant, the corrupted, the 
sold of the majority, by which the beaten party en- 
deavours to disk r the decision, and ruin the prin- 
ciple of the majority*—the noblest conquest of poli- 
tical societies, and especially in our time their last 
resource. The majority is the law. The people 
submit to the law: they do not make a scandalous 











* In the heat of elections this must, we fear, be received 
cum grano salis. 





prosecution of it. Do they, therefore, change their 
opinion? No; every one preserves his own for the 
next chance; but, in the meantime, obeys the law, 
though he has not made it, and if need be, he takes 
the staff of the constable to defend it.” 

This political intelligence, which he so much ad- 
mires, is, says M. Nisard, possessed by all classes 
alike—aristocracy, bourgeoisie, and people: but his 
opportunities of observing it were principally con- 
fined to the middle class, and it is of that class that 
he more particularly speaks. He then proceeds as 
follows :— 

“Tt is quite right to say that the aristocracy has 
the principal part in the able management of the Eng- 
lish government, but the share of the middle classes 
therein is represented to be less than it really is. The 
power of the English aristocracy is diminishing, not 
by its fault, for it has not ceased to pay in person on 
the battle fields as in the councils of its country, but 
by causes common to all states of Europe, which by 
everywhere raising the middle classes and the people, 
proportionally lower aristocracies. The English aris- 
tocracy feels and admits this, and although disquieted 
is not irritated at it. It would be irritated if it were 
owing to any fault of its own, but it confesses the 
force of things and obeys them. Consequently it is 
not a combat in which it has been vanquished, but a 
design of Providence before which it bows. The 
celebrated Corn Law reform was a profound encroach- 
ment on its territorial power, but it has submitted 
thereto. That it was and still is annoyed thereat— 
that Sir Robert Peel, who is so admired in France 
for his expedients, should be treated by it as an un- 
principled politician, as a turn-coat, matters little : it 
did not the less cede without exhausting all its right 
of resistance. Sacrifice is only glorious in propor- 
tion to what it costs, and that was a double sacrifice 
—a sacrifice of money—a sacrifice of power: flesh 
and blood suffered, but patriotism carried the day. 

“TI know not if events will soon impose other 
trials on the English aristocracy; but should that 
aristocracy disappear, the middle classes will replace 
it, and they are prepared to do so. But they do not 
make war on the aristocracy—they do not speak ill 
of it to lower it: they take more of its qualities than 
of its privileges—they think more of imitating it 
than of envying it—they are like the heir of a great 
fortune in the hands of a possessor who is growing 
old—without desiring the death of the possessor, 
they are preparing to administer the fortune. They 
have imitated from the aristocracy, the principles and 
the practices which have created its power, whilst 
forming the greatness of England: they have taken 
from it its attachment to religion, its fidelity to the 
king, its pride in the country, its attention to the 
sufferings of the inferior classes. 

“ The attachment to religion of the middle classes 
is very strong; it is a trait in the English character. 
There is not a right of which the English are more 
jealous than that of being religious in their fashion, 
and Christians of their sect. Thence arises the di- 
versity of churches in England; but as if schism 
itself in that country has the virtue of uniting, that 
diversity strengthens the attachment of the nation to 
the protestant principle, which is only the right of 
differing in the interpretation of the sacred writings. 
Thus-what destroys faith elsewhere, strengthens it in 
England ; there are many churches, but only one 
protestantism. 

“The middle classes display more ardour in re- 
ligious matters than the aristocracy and the people. 
All sects recruit believers therein. But, remark how 
in occupying themselves with religion, they remember 
politics! These sects are suspicious of each other, 
and all are agreed to suspect the Established Church, 
or, as is said in sectarian language, the High Church. 
The combat is carried on on all sides with tests of 
theology. Even the woman take part in it, and some 
of them exchange letters in which the feminine ima- 
gination adds to the subtleties of the subject. In all 
that no one speaks of attacking the Established 
Church. An established thing is considered a sacred 
thing. The respect which dissenters refuse to the 
doctrine, they accord to the institution. The excess 
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of the sectarian spirit might render them intolerant, 
but the political spirit makes them liberal.” 

In these Jatter observations, M. Nisard is not quite 
exact; but to continue :— 

“T have observed a very characteristic fact. The 
reader knows that the high church relies on the 
aristocracy—I mean the Tory aristocracy: it would 
consequently appear that dissenters of all sects, from 
the disquietude which the high church causes them, 
must be the enemies of the aristocracy with which 
that church makes common cause; or must, at least, 
belong to the Whig party. But such is not the case, 
I have me: with more than one man opposed to the 
high church, and yet a Tory—hostile to the bishops, 
and yet a friend to lords. This sort of thing, very 
common in England, is unexampled in France, 
where a man who is on bad terms with the curé, is 
angry with the bishop who nominated him, and the 
government which nominated the bishop. Even 
so much as that is not required to cause a French- 
man to be of the systematic opposition. A village 
gamekeeper, strict in carrying out the game law, 
creates irreconcileable enemies to the government 
whether it be presided over by king or president. It 
is true, also, that there are certain people who are 
discontented with the government because they are 
of a short stature, or do not know how to proportion 
their expenses to their resources. How many men 
are made revolutionists by the dunning of their 
tailors! 

“The same discernment which causes them to see 
where politics are interested in religion, produces the 
accord of all these sects in England on another point 
—the maintenance of the celebration of Sunday. 
They maintain that as a dogma, as an institution, 
as ausage. Faith, political spirit, and manners are 
leagued in the support of the Sunday. All distinc- 
tions of sects disappear: the low church extends the 
hand to the high church; and on the same day, at 
the same hour, all Great Britain is united as one 
heart in the same act, which is at once religious, 
political, and social. On that day all labour ceases 
—all care of the affairs of this world is interdicted— 
all pleasure is considered an impiety. The very 
playthings are taken from the hands of the children, 
who are taught on their entrance in life the spirit of 
sacrifice which alone makes freemen. All the house- 
hold, masters and domestics, go to church—rarely, 
however, to the same,—the masters to the parish 
church, the domestics to the Dissenters’ chapel, but 
the latter without cursing their masters. The father 
leads his sons to church, and gives them the example 
of prayer: tq, neglect to attend the sermon is not 
only irreligious, but of bad taste. All eyes follow 
in the book the reading of the pastor, and more than 
one man’s voice joins the women and children in 
channting the psalms. Piety does not appear embar- 
rassed by human respect, and no one prays either with 
the wish or the shame of being seen. On the return 
home, pious books are read ; the meals are brief, and 
for the most part composed of the remains of the 
previous day, in order that the domestics may have 
more time in attending to their religious duties. If 
it be true that the Sunday appears very long to some, 
especially to children—if here and there one of the 
faithfal, less rigid, retires to his chamber on pretext 
of prayer, but really to write in secret a letter to a 
friend—if there be some who are more touched by 
the idea of perpetuating an established thing than by 
an act of faith and obedience to a command of the 
Christian church—I admire the more the great 
accord, the more it costs tc individuals to contribute 
to it. Those who have ftith enjoy it more freely, 
and those who have none protect those who have. 
= truth there are more scandalous spectacles than 

at.” 

As an illustration of the profound respect of the 
English for the Sabbath, M. Nisard describes the re- 
cent grand movement against the partial opening of 
the London Post Office on Sundays ; and relates that 
in England pecuniary gain made on the Sabbath is 
considered never to profit :— 

“T once asked a miller,” he says, “on a Sunday 
after the sails of his mill had been idle for a week if 
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he did not regret losing the wind which God caused 
to blow on that day: ‘I have always remarked,’ he 
answered, ‘that what is gained on the Sunday is lost 
on the Monday.’” 

Next to respect for religion, M. Nisard remarks on 
the loyalty of the English to their sovereigns :— 

* After attachment to religion comes fidelity to the 
king. After God, the king! the king not as a privi- 
leged person, not as Stuart, Orange, or Brunswick, 
but as the law. Devotedness to the person or the 
family ceased with the house of Stuart: devotedness 
to the king as the personification of the law dates 
from the Revolution of 1688. Nothing less resem- 
bles what was called in France before ’89 love for the 
king, than the loyalty of the English people of those 
days. Our fathers used to kneel on the streets when 
the carriage of the king passed; the people of the 
provinces considered him of a different nature to his 
subjects. I have heard my father relate that a coun- 
try woman having gone to Versailles to see the king, 
cried on seeing him pass—‘ Ah! is that all! why I 
thonght he was a golden ball! 

“The English people have no adoration or illusion 
of that kind. There are, however, certain ceremonies 
in which kneeling before the king is practised: 
but, in addition to the fact that his character as 
supreme chief of the Church may explain the re- 
ligious form of this homage, it is one of those 
abuses which assist in preserving good usages. 
English pride does not appear humiliated by them, 
and the King himself is not the dupe of them. He 
does not take for himself the homage addressed to 
relics: he knows that the kneeling is to the royalty, 
not to the King. Such in England is the monarchical 
doctrine—what is respected and beloved in the King, 
is not the person, but the office. The death of 
Charles I., the expulsion of James II., were only 
sacrifices of the person to the principle. Twice in 
England has royalty survived the King. That proves 
how much in that country the institution is esteemed, 
and how much, on the other hand, a King of England 
would err, if he saw in the royal dignity a ‘ per- 
sonal privilege and not the office.’ ” 

M. Nisard seems to have been surprised at meeting 
with a Tory lawyer, who approved of the execution 
of Charles I., because he was legally guilty, and of a 
military Liberal who disapproved of it, because it 
injured liberty. But passing this over, we read :— 

“ At a corporation dinner, to which I had one day 
the honour to be invited, the chairman, when the 
time for giving toasts arrived, proposed the health of 
the Queen. An explosion of hurrahs shook the salle. 
Surprised to see such calm people, after a quiet din- 
ner, and before having taken their wine at desert, 
break all at once into such almost savage cries, I 
leaned towards the chairman, and asked if it would 
be right to measure the devotedness of the guests to 
the Queen by the loudness of their shouts? ‘It is to 
royalty that we drink,’ said he; ‘ our hurrahs are for the 
principle. If we had a King instead of a Queen—an old 
man in his dotage, instead of the clever and charming 
young woman who sways the sceptre so disereetly and 
firmly—our toast would not have been less hearty, and 
our breasts would have kept back none of that old 
English ery which you have just heard. We are happy 
that the person now seated on the throne fulfils 4 mer- 
veille her office of constitutional king—that she has 
all the necessary tact and reserve, and that she bears 
lightly on a gracious head the crown of three king- 
doms : we are proud, too, to be able to present her to 
our families as an example of the grace of the woman, 
and the virtues of the wife and mother: but we prefer 
to her the principle of royalty.’” 

And on the loyalty of the English to their sove- 
reign, our author thus philosophizes :— 

“T believe that, as regards liberty and pride—the 
liberty which respects that of others, and the pride 
which does not insult others—our most fanatical de- 
mocrats—those who sign themselves with the sign of 
the cross on hearing a king mentioned—con!d not 
equal the English monarchist. And yet it is the 
Englishman, so free and so proud, who consents to 
bow beneath a hand which holds not the sword! But 





if he bends, it is because he chooses so to do: the 





beauty of obedience lies in the free consent. And 
his man has the right to be proud, for he only does 
what he pleases to do. ‘Yes, he says, ‘it is my 
pleasure to make a woman the supreme chief of 
religion, of the army, and of justice—it is my pleasure 
to lodge her in magnificent palaces, to make her eat 
off gold, to attire her in velvet and ermine, to deck 
her brow with diamonds ; it is my pleasure that she 
shall call this great people ‘my people: it is 
my pleasure to give extreme power to extreme 
weakness.’ So says the Englishman. He knows 
that it is his will which he has constituted sovereign, 
and what he respects in his work—the shameless 
courtier!—is himself. In his eyes royalty is only 
the guarantee of liberty, and he honours it in propor- 
tion to the esteem he has for what it guarantees. 
Royalty is above every one—yes, as the keystone is 
above all stones to sustain the arch. What would 
one say of the stones of an arch which should take 
offence at being dominated by the key stone? That, 
however, is what certain democrats do; they want 
the arch, but without the keystone. The English- 
man, on the contrary, cares more for the solidity of 
the edifice, than for the privilege of the stone which 
prevents it from falling in. He sees in royalty the 
services it renders, and which it cannot help ren- 
dering, and he allows many privileges to the person 
in consideration of the utility of the function. He 
knows besides that royalty has no privilege against 
care, or grief, or sickness, and that the sovereign is, 
to speak truly, only an august hostage imprisoned by 
Liberty in a palace.” 

The same reasons which cause the Englishman’s 
attachment to royalty, makes him consent, says M. 
Nisard, to the “exorbitant aristocratic privilege” of 
hereditary possessions and dignities, though he is 
aware of the objections to which they are liable. 
They are, he considers, a guarantee of liberty. On 
this our anthor remarks :— 

“Tt may be considered that the English are wrong 
in loving royalty for the sake of liberty, and liberty 
more than equality, and that it is bad taste on their 
part to be happy in spite of political principles. 
Moreover, it may be predicted to them—and many do 
it in France, some from the universal scepticism into 
which the sight of our ruins has thrown them, others 
from hatred to all that is left standing—it may be 
predicted that the hcurs of England are counted, 
and that she is not much longer destined to flourish 
under the empire of the aristocratic privilege. But 
to the first reflection the English may reply by our 
French proverb, ‘One should not dispute on tastes 
and colours ;’ and that as regards happiness, that 
which one possesses is better than that which has to 
be run after. As for the probable duration of their 
government, the English do not lose an hour in 
dreaming of what they may become; and, besides, 
English liberty is so firmly based on the spirit of 
obedience and sacrifice, that it will be able to derive 
order and prosperity from any change, and save the 
nation in the shocks of the transition. And if, some 
day, monarchical England should consider the office 
of king unnecessary, I should see without disquietude 
the majestic vessel, carrying that double ballast, ad- 
venture to sea amidst the storms of a republic.” 

Here we must stop for to-day: but the kindly and 
perhaps too partial spirit which M. Nisard displays 
towards us will render it both a duty and a pleasure to 
give the remainder of his very excellent essay. 


CALVIN THE REFORMER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

20, Porchester Terrace, 

Christmas Day, 1849. 
S1n,—The publication of another Life of Calvin* in 
England so soon after Dr. Stebbing’s translation of 
Dr. Henry’s elaborate work, while it indicates a 
growing desire on the part of our countrymen to be- 
come acquainted with the character of the great 
Reformer, seems to offer a favourable opportunity for 
examining a feature therein, upon which much 





* Dyer’s Life of Calvin. 8vo, Murray, 1849. 
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obloquy has been cast. About a twelvemonth ago, I 
took occasion to call attention, in your columns, to 
the attempts made by some of his biographers to 
ascribe to Calvin a more aristocratic origin than he 
himself ever claimed; and I have some reason to 
believe that my remonstrance on that occasion was 
not made in vain. My present object is entirely dif- 
ferent ; it is to seek to remove from Calvin’s shoulders 
a grievous load of infamy, which in the eyes of many 
has long rested upon them. 

Few, whether friends or foes, ever call to mind the 
name of Calvin without associating with it the name 
of Servetus. In pronouncing judgment upon Calvin's 
treatment of Servetus, all, whether friends or foes, 
are guided very much by their own religious opinions, 
and condemn or acquit the Reformer, or palliate and 
exaggerate his conduct, according to the different 
standards of right and wrong which they may have 
previously set up. The relative position of these 
two men would have perhaps remained for ever in 
this ambiguous state, but for the discovery of a letter 
from Calvin to his friend Farel, written seven years 
before Servetus was brought before the Genevese 
tribunal, and containing a passage which, as hitherto 
interpreted, stamps the Reformer with a blood-thirsti- 
ness, revengefulness, and cruelty of disposition, 
rarely, if ever, witnessed among men, This passage 
runs as follows :— 

“ Servetus nuper ad me scripsit, ac literis adjunxit 
longum volumen suorum deliriorum cum Thrasonica 
jactantia, me stupenda et hactenus inandita visurum. 


Si mihi placeat, hue se venturum reeipit. Sed nolo 
fidem meam interponere. Nam si venerit, modo 
valeat mea authoritas, vivum exire nunquam 


patiar.”* 


Now, sir, I should like you to look at the words in 
italics, and ask yourself if it is probable that any man, 
possessed even of French vivacity, would so far com- 
mit himself as to make such a startling declaration as 
is there set forth ? But when we remember that he 
to whom this declaration is attributed had nothing 
French about him but his name, that he was among 
the most long-headed, clear-sighted, and lawyer- 
minded men of his age, and, moreover, that Servetus 
and his doings do not form the staple of Calvin's 
letter to Farel, but are merely incidentally introduced, 
I cannot but imagine that some modification of this 
is ry, before we can interpret it 





aright. 

Are we, then, to conclude that the passage itself, 
as has often been maintained by the adherents of 
Calvin, is not authentic? By no means. To get 
rid of the difficulty, I would propose simply to read 
virum instead of vivum; and the substitution of r 
for v in this word would enable us thus to interpret 
the elanse in which it is found :—“T will not per- 
mit the man to depart or go at large.” Nor is this 
new reading merely conjectural; on the contrary, I 
believe it to be in all probability the true one; and 
my reason is this: I have now before me a fac- 
simile of Calvin’s handwriting, in which the words 
uterque and vocem occur. Now although no one 
familiar with Latin would be at a loss to decipher 
these words, yet so closely, in this fac-simile, do the 
r in uterque and the v in vocem resemble each other, 
that all the persons (not acquainted with Latin) whom 
I have requested to spell these words letter by letter, 
pronounced the v in vocem to be r. Surely, there- 
fore, it is no overstrained or fanciful emendation 
that would substitute r for v in the word under dis- 
cussion, and thus give Calvin the benefit of a more 
humane, if not a juster, interpretation of his thoughts. 
But apart from a merely literal emendation, the ten»r 
of the whole passage would seem to suggest this 
reading. Calvin speaks of having received from 
Servetus a large volume full (not of blasphemies, be 
it observed, but) of boastful ravings, which in those 





* We subjoin a translation. “Servetus wrote to me 
lately, and annexed to his letter a large manuscript of his 
ravings, Thrasonically boasting that I should witness wonder- 
ful and hitherto unheard of things. He offers to come 
hither, if it is my pleasure. But I am reluetant to grant 
him my pledge. For if he should come, provided my 
omegny has any weight, I will never suffer him to depart 
alive.” 


times might well have suggested the necessity of 
putting their author under restraint as a madman, 
(which would be fittingly expressed by the words 
“virum exire nunquam patiar,”) though they could 
never have justified his murder; and the subsequent 
career of Servetus, with his private printing-presses 
for the promulgation of his doctrines, his trial, im- 
prisonment, and escape from Vienne, would in those 
same times at once have justified Calvin in taking 
such precautionary measures as, it appears to me, 
are indicated by his words, which would then be 
looked upon as a striking illustration of his far-seeing 
sagacity, and his profound knowledge of the human 
heart. 

Much more, I feel, might be said in favour of this 
view, did time and your columns permit; but I must 
rest satisfied with having opened a question which, 
I have no doubt, will be largely discussed; and 
meanwhile I shall cherish the hope that the con- 
jecture I have here thrown out may tend in some 
measure to shield from reproach the memory of a 
man whose name and system are identified with the 
religious opinions of so many millions throughout 
the world.—I am, &c. 

JosEPH CAUVIN. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tuer Enterprise, Captain Collinson, C.B., (whose ap- 
pointment to the command of the Expedition we an- 
nounced in the Literary Gazette a fortnight ago, 
No. 1718, p. 925) and the Investigator, Commander 
M‘Clure, have been finishing their preparations for 
sailing as rapidly as possible. It is stated in the 
naval intelligence from Woolwich, that “in clearing 
out the ballast of the Enterprise, amounting to several 
tons of limestone from the Arctic regions, several 
pieces were found composed mostly of innumerable 
shells and minute fishes and skeletons of sea animals 
in a petrified state. Other portions of the limestone 
contain perfect specimens of petrified moss and a few 
petrifactions of the ground willow, the largest plant 
of the Arctic regions, similar in appearance of the 
branches to the stunted heath of the north of Scotland, 
only of a beautiful willow green colour, with a wil- 
low-shaped leaf.” We trust that a suggestion made 
by a correspondent of The Times will meet with the 
attention it deserves, and that Government will at the 
same time procure the Hudson’s Bay Company to ex 

amine every inch of the coast from Cape Barrow to 
the Great Fish River, and despatch two parties across 
the sea, in the direction of Melville Island, from dif- 
ferent points of their territory. Whether another Ex- 
pedition in the direction of Barrow’s Straits and to 
explore to the westward, from which Sir James Ross 
was irresistibly carried in the thick-ribbed ice, is 
contemplated, we have not heard, Between next 
Saturday and the Tuesday following it is stated the 
Expedition will sail. 





METALS IN SEA WATER. 


Tue researches of MM. Malazutti, Durocher, and 
Sarzeaud, show that the sea water on the coast of St 
Malo contain very notable quantities of silver. The 
ashes of the Fucus collected in the same localities, 
(especially those of F. serratus and F, ceramoides,) 
also contain at least a hundred-thousandth of it. 
Generalizing, seeking to establish whether this pre- 
sence of silver were due to local circumstances, they 
found this metal in the rock salt of Lorraine, in 
terrestrial vegetable tissues, and in the blood of the 
ox. In coal ashes the presence of silver does not 
appear to them so well demonstrated as in those pro- 
duced by the combustion of modern vegetables. 
After several fruitless attempts, they gave up seeking 
directly for lead and copper in sea-water; they found 
these metals, however, in several species of Fucus— 
eighteen-millionth of lead, and a trace of copper— 
quantities which, although they elude detection by 
re-agents, are thus shown to be not too small to 





eseape the assimilative power of plants. 





CARBON AND ITS VARIETIES, 


AccorpIne to the experiments of M. Despretz and 
his associates, carbon in vacuo is evidently vaporized 
at the temperature acquired by a Bunsen's battery of 
from five to six hundred elements, arranged in five or 
six series, In gas this reduction to vapour is slower, 
but equally effected; carbon raised to a very high 
temperature may be bent, welded, and melted; all 
carbon becomes less hard, according to the time it is 
subjected to a high temperature ; finally, it is trans- 
formed into graphite: the purest graphite, like carbon, 
is by degrees dissipated by heat, but the portion not 
volatilized is still graphite; the diamond is changed 
into graphite, by the heat of a sufficiently-powerful 
battery, like every species of carbon, and yields, also, 
like carbon, small melted globules, when heated 
sufficiently long; hence the experimenters consider 
that the diamond is not the product of the action of 
an intense heat on organic or carbonized matter, 





THE DEAD SEA AND THE JORDAN. 


THE water of the Dead Sea analyzed by M. Ehren- 
berg presented eleven species of polygastrica, five 
phytoliths, two polythalamaceans, some débris of soft 
plants, and a small floating crystal. Among, the 
eleven siliceous infusoria, there were no new forms, 
they all belonged to the infusoria living in the water. 
The phytoliths are also known as belonging to the 
district, but the polythalamaceans are marine forms, 
and it is not certain, nor even presumable, that they 
were living. The small crystal belonged to. the 
voleanic formation. The most interesting result is 
that the Navicula curvula and N, sigma have dis- 
played ovaries, and, consequently, have been drawn 
up living, and can exist in water so extremely salt, 
The bottom of the Dead Sea presented a clayey mass, 
effervescing with acids, and very rich in polythala- 
maceans, but none living. Nearly thirty forms be- 
longing to the chalk were counted, and particularly 
to that of “ Anti-Liban.” The water of the Jordan 
contained twenty-five polygastrica, eleven phytoliths, 
and three polythalamaceans, of the chalk. Among 
the first were six forms peculiar to that river, and 
singularly, as in the water of the Dead Sea, marine 
forms were observed. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. ° 


Dec. 19th.—Sir Charles Lyell, President, in the chair. 
Read: “ On Craters of Denudation, with Observations 
on the Structure and Growth of Volcani¢*Cones,” by 
Sir C, Lyell.—In the first edition of his “ Principles 
of Geology,” the author considered that those large 
bowl-shaped cavities, like Palma, Santorin, and 
others, named “ elevation-craters” by L, von Buch, 
had been chiefly formed by engulphment, In the 
second edition of that work, the deep gorge in the 
wall of these craters was ascribed to the denuding 
action of the tide during the gradual emergence of 
the volcanic islands from the sea, The influence of 
this agent was not extended farther at that time; but 
the author has now come to the conclusion that the 
origin of a great part of the Caldera of Palma, and of 
the corresponding hollow in Teneriffe, and many 
other voleanic islands, has been due to denudation, 
It is now admitted that many of the volcanoes with 
such craters have been formed beneath the sea, and 
the matter supposed to have been removed is by on 
means great when compared with the extent of de- 
nudation in the Wealden or the Valley of Woolhope. 
During the gradual emergence of a volcanic crater, 
the sea would continue to flow into it on its lowest 
side, and the circular basin, thus alternately filled 
and emptied by the rise and fall of the tide, would be 
scoured out and the passage kept open. This action 
is illustrated by the Basin of Mines, in the Bay of 
Fundy, and by Lulworth and other coves on the coast 
of Dorsetshire, the latter as perfectly circular as any 
volcanic crater. Many valleys and bays on the coast 
of New Holland, with lofty precipitous walls and 
nartow openings, are illustrations of the same mode 
of origin. The formation of the dome-shaped vol- 
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canic mass, forming the boundary of these denudation 
craters, is principally ascribed, with Mr. Scrope, to 
matter ejected from a central orifice ; but some of the 
broad uniform beds of lava have probably been formed 
at a lower inclination, and have subsequently acquired 
a steeper outward dip during the successive fracturing 
distension and upheaval of the central parts of the 
cone, In proof of these views of the origin of cones 
and craters of denudation, the author refers to Von 
Buch's account of the structure of Palma, and its 
single deep baranco, or narrow ravine, extending from 
the sea-coast to the central cavity, through which the 
matter once filling the interior may have been re- 
moved. But he calls attention more particularly to 
the new Admiralty Survey of Santorin, executed under 
Capt. Graves, as confirming the denudation theory. 
The three islands forming the circular gulf of San- 
torin consist chiefly of volcanic matter, and are 
joined to each other by a ridge or shoal only a few 
fathoms below water. This ancient rim of the crater 
is continuous, except on “the northern entrance,” 
where a remarkable submarine channel has been 
traced by soundings, and found to be no less than 
195 fathoms, or 1170 feet deep. Through this 
ravine, when the island stood at more than 1000 feet 
higher level, the matter filling the vast interior bowl 
is supposed to have been gradually swept out, the 
greatest depth in the centre being 213 fathoms. The 
walls encircling the crater are nearly precipitous, so 
that were it again emptied, the observer looking down 
into it from the cliffs of Merivali would behold an 
abyss 2449 feet deep. In the middle of this circular 
cavity, the islands of the Kaimenis would be seen to 
form a single volcanic mountain with five summits, 
the highest about 1600 feet above the base. Sir C. 
Lyell, therefore, considers the islands and gulf of 
Santorin as the remains of a volcanic cone, of which 
the central crater has been greatly enlarged by denu- 
dation, and which has since become half submerged 
beneath the sea; and he observes, that the existence 
in this and so many other instances of one, and one 
only, deep and narrow chasm, communicating with a 
central cavity, is wholly unexplained by the popular 
theory of “ craters of elevation.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 3rd.—Viscount Mahon, President, in the chair. 
Mr. Roach Smith communicated a letter from Mr. 
Benjamin Gibson, of Rome, giving an account of 
discoveries recently made on the Trastevere side of 
the city. e of the first and most interesting 
objects was a bronze horse, the size of nature, which, 
it is supposed, formed one of the decorations of an 
arch, which is said to have existed on the spot where 
it was found. The next important discovery is that 
of a naked statue, wrought in the marble of Mount 
Hymettus, of semi-colossal size. It represents an 
athleta scraping his arm with a strigil. Signor 
Canina considers it as the work of Polycletus the 
Sicyonian, or of Lysippus. Figures of athlete 
scraping themselves with strigils are common on 
the Etruscan vases, but this is the first statue of the 
kind discovered. The statue is now in the Vatican, 
placed by the side of the celebrated Mercury, formerly 
known as the Antinous, ‘I'he last discovery, and 
not the least prized by the antiquaries of Rome, is 
that of some fine and very curious frescoes, first laid 
open during excavations for the foundations of a 
house in the Via Graziosa. With the exception of 
the Aldobrandini marriage, the frescoes of the baths 
of Titus, the columbaria on the Via Appia, and a 
few fragments, no very remarkable example of ancient 
fresco-painting had been preserved at Rome. The 
wall on which the frescoes recently brought to light 
were painted, Mr. Gibson observed, is of reticulated 
work, similar to that in use in the time of Augustus. 
They consist of seven pieces illustrative of the wan- 
derings of Ulysses—the figures, human and mytholo- 
gical, about nine inches high; and they are usually 
accompanied by the names in Greek letters, or by 
some epigraphe, also in Greek. The first two paintings 
are almost destroyed, but the others are in good pre- 





servation. The third, illustrating the 10th book of 


.the Odyssey, shows the high rocks of the land of the 


Lestrigones, behind which are seen the sea and the 
port where the fleet of the Greeks have entered. 
Before and below the rocks is a path which leads to 
the city, where the two companions of Ulysses and his 
herald meet the daughter of Antiphone, who, with an 
urn in her hand, descends to the fountain Artacia to 
draw water. The fountain is personified by a youth 
extended on the ground, with one arm leaning on a 
large amphora. The figure, which stands before, and 
is interrogating the girl, has written over his head, 
ANTIAOXOS, and the other two, who are standing 
in an attitude of wonder at her gigantic form, are 
marked APXIAAOS,—EYPYBATIS. LEurybates, 
the herald, holds two spears in his hand. The dress 
of the Greeks is a white tunic without the chlamys 
above it, and a cap on the head; on the right of the 
picture are some sheep, and a little higher up the 
mountain are cattle flying away. The next picture 
represents the Lestrigones excited by their king to 
destroy the Greek navy. The energy of one who is 
trying to pull a branch from a tree, and that of an- 
other throwing a large mass of rock, are worthy of 
admiration; this composition also possesses much 
grace and vivacity, and considerable merit in the 
foreshortening of both men and animals. The series 
further reveals the adventures of Ulysses, among 
which not the least striking is that with the enchan- 
tress Circe, and concludes with the descent of Ulysses 
to the shades, All of these were described by Mr, 
Gibson, who concluded his valuable paper by stating, 
that these rare and precious works of art are taken 
care of, with much diligence, by their owner, Signor 
Filippo Bennicelli. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
en —Entomological, 8 p.m.—British Architects, 8 


———, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 8 p.m. 
> Tuceday. — ical and Chir, 83 p.m. — Civil 
E 3, 8 bey Zool 9 p.m.—Syro-Egyptian, 7} 





.m. 
-: Wednesday.—Geological, 84 p.m.—London Institution 
(Mr. Grove on some recent discoveries in Physical Science), 
7 p.m.—Graphic, 8 p.m. —— 9 p.m.—Ethno- 
logical, 8 p.m.—Lite Fund, 3 p 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.m. ooeigunies, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m 

Friday. — Astronomical, 8 p.m.— Archzological Asso- 


ciation tCouncil), 4 p.m. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
The Book of Ruth, from the Holy Scriptures. By 
H. Noel Humphreys. Longmans. 

THERE is not this year so rich a cluster of illumi- 
nated books got up in the ancient style, as were pro- 
duced at New-year tide, 1849. But it is satisfactory 
to observe, that though the stimulus of competition 
has receded, there is no falling off in the beauty of 
what has been produced. This series of the touching 
history of Ruth does justice to a subject as appro- 
priate for such a style of embellishment as the Bible 
affords, The illustrations are taken from fine MSS. 
in the British Museum, the Bibliothéqne Nationale, 
Paris, the Soane Museum, and other libraries, and 
executed with all the skill for which Mr. Humphreys 
is so highly celebrated. The arabesque borders are 
charmingly done, and with the capital letters on gold, 
rerder every page a glow of effect. The figures are 
also worthy of the superb missal, and the embossed 
leather binding faultless. The whole, we may say, 
is worthy of the art and artist who produced the 
magnificent Illuminated Books of the middle ages, 
which set their progress from the fourth to the 
seventeenth century completely before our eyes. 


The Christmas Productions of Alfred Crowquill. 
Harwood. 
Wao can have forgotten the “ Railway Railery” and 
the “ Masquerade Ball,” by the same pencil—the 
humorous satire of the designs, the palpable hits in 
every pictorial part, and the whimsical pith of the 
inscriptions? Our graphic friend is not, however, 
exhausted; on the contrary, he seems to gather 
strength from practice and prolificness from produc- 





tion. Here we have in folio his ‘‘ Christmas Pieces,” 
and in oblong octavo (or whatever the technical name 
may be) his “ Pantomime as it was and will be at 
Home.” The former is a whole evening's family 
entertainment. The first broadside we look at has 
thirty-two conundrums, most of them fair puns, and 
all sketched with characteristic spirit, which reminds 
us of the Microcosm of London. The next we turn 
over, we know not if in order, presents to the eye as 
many laughable Christmas figures, such as a girl 
blowing soap bubbles, “sending out circulars ;” 
heads of a bearded Frenchman and a donkey, 
“Eqnality, Fraternity;” a fashionable flounced 
balloon dress, with a broom stuck up instead of a 
head, “a case of deception,” and the others of a 
similar amusing description. ‘The costume of all 
ages is not only preposterous as in reality, but in- 
structive as a tabular view of these strange and 
capricious imitations from the fig-leaf to the present 
day, when it cannot be truly said that our womenkind 
array themselves in a very becoming style; on the 
contrary, the long-overloaded and outstretched skirts, 
and especially if surmounted by the vulgar-looking 
paletot, are exceedingly ungraceful and absurd. A 
zoological plate is a series of funny animal bur- 
lesques—the two Impudent Monkeys following two 
lady ostriches, a perfect Edwin Landseer in little. 
“The World as Folly’s Toy” offers no less clever 
though more important representations ; and “ Very 
Fresh Fish” is an extravaganza at which no one can 
help laughing. From a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty subjects in all: surely enough for what we said, 
a “whole evening® entertainment.” The other per- 
formance— viz., Pantomime, bears us, without en- 
during the heats and colds of the theatre, through 
some forty scenes of a pantomime, with its preli- 
minary opening scenes. These are treated with all 
Mr. Crowquill’s dramatic talent; which, being en- 
comium sufficient, we content ourselves with heartily 
recommending the book to our young readers as a 
pleasant home pastime during the holidays. Perhaps 
the little ones may imitate some of the figures and 
action ; and that will not be bad sport! 


Manners and Cvstoms of y* Englyshe. By R, Doyle. 
With Extracts from Mr. Pips hys Diary. By 
Percival Leigh. Bradbury and Evans. 

Ir is seldom that productions of this kind can be 
published in a collected form, without failure of effect 
from the repetition of the familiar, or fatiguing from 
quantity. Thus, what has amused us from time to 
time in serial literature or embellishment, rarely 
pleases us when put to the test of aggregation. In 
the present instance, however, we think the experi- 
mentum crucis has added much to the impression 
made by the separate appearance of these antique 
sketches in the pages of our weekly contemporary, 
the hunch-backed and squeaking Mr, Punch. ‘They 
bear examination in their minute details, and our 
admiration increases as we find out the endless 
exuberance of whim, personal caricature, illustrations 
of life and manners, hits at existing follies, and other 
entertaining features with which the quaint and 
grotesque outline sketches overflow. They are truly 
very ludicrous and ludicrously very true. The letter- 
press is in some cases as good as could be expected 
from the ideal imitation of Pepys, but in juxtaposition 
with these prolific creations of a rich original fancy, 
can sustain only an inferior claim to praise. 


Young Troublesome, or Master Jacky's Holidays. 
Designed and Etched by John Leech. Bradbury 
and Evans. 

RepLerE with character and fun, this series exhibits 

the boy, whose name denotes his nature and the 

fruits of Education, from ‘the blessed moment” of 
his return from school to the twelfth day cake, over 
which he presides at the close of the holidays. His 
mischiefs and his freaks are pourtrayed to the life. The 
breakage of furniture ; the insubordination spread into 
the youngest branches of the family; the tricks upon 
the servants, who are nathless rather amused with 
the jokes, and like their perpetrator ; the dismay of 
the elders, and the general unrest and confusion, are 
all very cleverly and whimsically pictured. The 
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scenes are farther enriched by a visit of a fellow 
pupil, known by the soubriquet of “ Old Bradshaw,” a 
capital figure, and also of Mr. Wormwood Scrubs, a 
crabbed friend of the house, and godfather to Young 
Hopeful. The whole is very laughable, and the 
etching executed with more care and effect than in 
most of the Christmas ephemera, which, to confess a 
truth, are generally as slight as they are numerous, 


The Collegiate Church of All Saints, Maidstone, 
Restored to the Date of its Condition in 1400. 
By J. Whipcord. Lithographed and Coloured. 
Maidstone: Wickham and Son. 

To judge by the beauty and effect of the lithograph, 
the restoration of this ancient fabric must have done 
infinite credit to the architect. The parts are very 
harmonious and rich, without being gaudy, or failing 
in that impressiveness which ought to belong to 
places of public worship. 


“ Coming Events,” and the “ Huntsman and 
Hounds.” E.Landseer. Engraved by H. Ryall. 
Grundy. 

Noruine of the kind can surpass these admirably- 
spirited sketches, which have all the ease and force 
of the artist's incomparable pencil. Finish might 
impair and could not improve them. They are 
instinct with animal life: the first all feeling and 
sentiment, with the lone scene, and the two solitary 
deer on the unruffled lake; the last with horse and 
hound as perfect in appearance and action as Nature 
herself. They are charming productions. 


Italian Landscape. Painted by W. Linton. Hulme, 
Lith. 

Arronrps a satisfactory idea of one of the artist’s rich 

Italian scenes, in which buildings of striking forms, 

and a landscape combining all the beauties of Nature, 

are so picturesquely and truly represented. The 
spectator has the country before his eyes, yet modi- 
fied with the selective taste and critical judgment of 

Art! 

London, Westminster, and Southwark, as they ap- 
peared in 1543, from a Drawing by Antony Van 
den Wyngrerde. Etched from the Original by 
N. Whittock. 

Tuis very interesting old picture is well worthy the 
attention not only of antiquaries, but of every one 
who feels an interest in the history of the progressive 
growth of this great capital. We have it here little 
more in extent than it had probably existed for several 
centuries,—in fact, there is very little beyond the 
limits of the city walls, which are perfect with their 
gates and towers in their whole circuit. Until the 
discovery of this bird’s-eye view, the oldest map of 
London was the one composed late in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when considerable changes had 
taken place. The original drawing is preserved in 
the Sutherland collection, now in the Bodleian 
library. It was made by a Flemish artist, Antony 
Van den Wyngrerde, who accompanied Philip of 
Spain in a visit to England, to make views of places 
in this country for that monarch. It has been etched 
for private sale by Mr. Whitteck, of the house of 
Whittock and Hyde, the engravers, and is in truth 
one of the greatest curiosities in Lundon of its ancient 
Self, as preserved in picture. The open landscape, 
now covered by hundreds of thuvusands of living 
beings in edifices of every kind, will astonish the 
natives ; and oh, that they could have the Thames as 
pure and silvery now as it was then. We recom- 
mend every citizen to procure a copy of the interest- 
ing memorial, 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANC 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
. ednesday. 
THe first week in the year is always a perfect 
blank in literature, art, science, theatres: people 
being so much engaged in visiting, handshaking, 
kissing, good wishing, bunbon buying, present making, 
bill paying, feasting, dancing, folly, friendship, and 





all sorts of harmless tomfoolery and expensive absur- 
dity, that they give heed to nothing else; and ac- 
cordingly scribes, artists, savans, and actors prudently 
keep themselves and their works in the background, 
or only come forward with becoming modesty, and 
in a guise suited to the festive season. The occa- 
sion of all this pother is New Year’s Day, the great 
annual festival of the French,—a sort of Gallic 
Christmas day. Though entertaining a sincere re- 
spect for old national customs, I cannot help thinking 
the French jour de [an a nuisance; inasmuch as, 
with all its demonstrations of friendship and affection 
between relatives and acquaintances, it has none of 
the jovial, genial heartiness of jolly old Christmas 
of Old England; and next, but not least, it requires 
the giving of so much money to servants and others, 
so many toys to children, and so many étrennes to 
lady friends, as to be an awful tax on the purse. 

There bas been some talk in the artistic and 
literary circles of the dismissal of M. Jeanron from 
the directorship of the Museum of the Louvre, and 
his remplacement by M. de Niuwekerke, the sculptor. 
M. Jeanron obtained his situation from the persons 
who sprung into power by the Revolution of February, 
and he was almost the only Republican left standing 
by the Anti-Republican government of Prince Louis 
Bonaparte. Apart, however, from his political 
opinions,—so unfashionable and so detested now,— 
he is allowed, even by political adversaries, to be one 
of the best directors the museum ever had. He has 
rendered his brief reign notable by a classification of 
the valuable pictures of the Louvre according to the 
respective schools to which they belong, as also by a 
chronological arrangement of the pictures where de- 
sirable or practicable; he has, moreover, had the 
honour of rescuing from dismal garrets unentered 
for years,—and from the rubbish of the courtyard, 
under which they had been allowed to rot for more 
than a quarter of a century—Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Grecian antiquities, all of great value, and some ex- 
cessively rare. This gentleman’s successor is highly 
esteemed in his peeuliar walk of art; but his artistic 
brethren sneeringly—perhaps calumniously—assert 
that he is indebted to his appointment, not for his 
merit as an artist, but from the special favour of a 
well-known lady of high degree, and of great influence 
in official quarters. 

One of our daily journals promises shortly to pub- 
lish some very remarkable letters of De Maistre, the 
great Catholic writer, on Public Education in Russia. 
The journal speaks in terms of enthusiastic admira- 
tion of these epistles; and according to it they con- 
tain remarkable predictions, which have been, or are 
about to be, verified in a striking manner. It was 
not, I believe, generally known that De Maistre had 
left MSS. behind him; but I hear that these letters 
on Russia are not the only productions of his pen 
which are likely to be communicated to the public by 
his family. 

The literary promise of the new year is not, I am 
sorry to say, very satisfactory. Thus far it is con- 
fined to the réclames of the newspapers on their 
feuilleton departments; and these réclames, even 
taking all their promises for gospel truth, present 
nothing very tempting. The everlasting Dumas is put 
forward with the usual flourish of trumpets in three or 
four puffs, for some three or four new romances, in 
addition to the continuation of old ones. Eugene 
Sue is, according to another puff, to give us a highly- 
spiced Socialist and Red romance of thrilling interest, 
—full of, no doubt, impassioned descriptions of the 
misery of the poor, and fierce denunciations of the 
selfishness of the rich,—intended, alas! to extend 
and make more implacable the terrible passions 
which now burn in the breasts of different classes of 
society, and threaten to cause bloodshed, ruin, and 
disaster truly frightful to contemplate. Méry is the 
promised and belauded card of another journal ; 
Madame Sand of another; and the small fry of 
scribblers, such as Berthet, Guinot, Gonzales, Sou- 
vestre, and other illustrious obscure, whose names I 
remember not, of others. We shall therefore have 
no lack of novels; but it is not presumptuous to 
predict that none, except those of Dumas and Sue 





will be extensively read, and that even Sue and 
Dumas will not add honourably to their reputation. 
Public sales of pictures and works of art are very 
common just now; in fact, you can scarcely take up 
& newspaper without finding the announcement of 
the sale of some private collection. This is not a 
pleasing sign of the times—far from it, for it indi- 
eates the want of a feeling of security, and shows that 
purses which have heretofore been open to the en- 
couragement of art will be a resource no longer ; but 
en revanche, it is gratifying to hear that at the sales 
good prices are obtained for almost every artistic pro- 
duction of any reasonable degree of merit, and high 
prices for those having the names of artists of renown. 








SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
JOURNAL OF A TRIP MADE BY THREE OFFICERS OF 
THE HON. EAST INDIA COMPANY'S SERVICE, FROM 
JHELUM TO CASHMERE, IN 1849. 










Rovures. Mixes. 
To Billance........14 In the Punjab. 
Bhimber.......12 At the foot of the Lower Hills. 
Sadabad Serai. . 14 
Nooshera.. ‘ 10] 
Serai... . 12 >In the Lower Hills. 
Rajore.........12| 
Thannah.......14J 
Ruttenpir...... 65 A ridge of mountain about 5000 or 


6000 feet high. 
Furrungulla.... 5 A village in a Valley. 
Poshana........10 On the ascent to the Snowy Range 


or Pir Punjal. 
Ahabad Serai..14f AP old Serai 2 miles beyond the 
Hierpore ....... fA 


highest point of the Pass. 

Serai in the Lower Hills on the 
Cashmere side. 
Shupeion....... eg in the Valley of Cash- 


Rammoo.......12 In the Valley. 

Cashmere......20 The City, properly called Sri-nugur. 
Havine determined, with the Lieutenant-Colonel, to 
visit the hills between Jhelum and Cashmere, and if 
possible to visit the valley itself, we procured the 
necessary permission from government, and started 
on the evening of the lst June. Our leave of absence 
being only for one month, our baggage—conveyed 
on mules and ponies—with the servants, had been 
sent to Sadabad. We had a horse apiece at Billance, 
and after crossing the Jhelum river in boats, we 
eantered gaily along, the ill defined path being 
tolerably well seen by the moonlight. Before, how- 
ever, reaching Billance, the Lieutenant-Colonel’s 
horse reared and threw him, and in the severe fall he 
sustained, one of the small bones of a finger broke. 
I bandaged it as well as I could with piéces of stick 
for splints, and we proceeded; but the sickness at 
stomach from which he suffered after his fall, obliged 
us to walk the horses. 

Tt was 1 a.m. of 2nd June when we reached Bhim- 
ber, our second stage. Two troopers whom we had 
sent on had procured bedsteads from the town, and a 
picturesque camp, al fresco, was formed under the 
shade of some trees by an old well. Water was 
boiling in an earthen vessel on a fire, and with the 
aid of a sulky we had a cup of tea. After three hours’ 
sleep, the Colonel on his pony, and T on my mule, 
started upon the Bhimber Pass, one of the best roads 
into Cashmere. We plunged at once amidst the hills 
of the lower range of Himalayas, by a most villain- 
ous path, covered with large rolled sandstones. The 
hills, where broken, were stratified sandstone, covered 
with a low thorn jungle and a small Mimosa, called 
by the natives “ Phula.” We soon began to ascend 
considerably, passing up a pretty gorge in the hills, 
with a small stream running down its centre, the 
banks decorated by the beautiful pink nervum 
oleander in full blossom. Soon afterwards we met 
with the common Chiel pine, and by the time we had 
ascended some two thousand feet, came upon a narrow 
pass over the crest of a hill, on which a small round 
tower, to mark the seat of authority, was placed. The 
road we had come was barely passable for mules, and 
frequently we had to dismount and walk ; but by this 
very road had Runjeet Singh marched part of his 
army when his troops conquered Cashmere. He had 
even sent guns mounted on elephants, and thongh 
the elephants’ feet were almost cut to pieces, still they 
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effected the object of carrying the artillery into the 
valley. It is a strange circumstance that Runjeet 
himself never visited Cashmere; his lieutenants 
headed the force that subdued it, and although cele- 
brated for its beautiful scenery and climate through- 
out India, (so much so that the Mogul emperors, in 
the zenith of their power, passed the hot weather of 
each year there,) still he could never be induced to 
leave the scene of his first conquest. 

At the Pass we found a few of Goolab Singh’s 
officials, placed to collect the duty upon all goods 
going into the province. The collection is farmed 
out to Lalla Kishen Singh for this year, for 20,000 
rupees. One anna per 2 Ibs. on cotton goods is 
levied, and a proportionate toll upon other kinds of 
merchandise. After a rest, a drink of water, (pro- 
cured from two miles’ distance,) and a chat, we began 
to descend, and soon sighted a magnificent valley, 


“well cultivated, but hazy with the hot air, which now 


commenced to trouble us considerably. On the road 
down we encountered a number of oxen and buffaloes, 
driven by some men who looked like our old friends 
the Sikh soldiery, notwithstanding their change of 
dress and peaceful occupation. On questioning 
them, they unhesitatingly acknowledged they were 
soldiers, and had fought against us both at Chillian- 
wallah and Guzrat; but now their former occupation 
gone, they had been to the hills on the other side of 
Cashmere, where cattle were to be bought for a small 
sum, and were driving them down to Umritser, in the 
hope of realizing a handsome profit. Pessing by 
some fine toon trees and several others, the forms of 
which I was unacquainted with, and descending 
about 1000 feet, we arrived at an old caravanserai, 
(built by the Mahomedan emperors,) close to which, 
under some trees, were pitched our small tents. The 
heat of the sun’s rays was very oppressive before we 
reached this shelter, and the thermometer rose to 99° 
Fahrenheit in the shade during the day. The even- 
ing, however, was cool, and the night positively cold. 
We were treated with the greatest civility, and when 
demanding to pay for the supplies, were told that by 
Goolab Singh’s orders no payment was to be taken, 
but merely a paper, signifying that we were satisfied 
with the attention shown, to be given, After vainly 
attempting to enforce payment, we yielded the point. 
Striking the tents in the evening, we dined by moon- 
light, and slept in the open air. 

3rd June. Starting by daybreak we proceeded up 
the Valley for some distance, and then began to 
ascend the Kaman Gosha, (or horse of the bow,) a 
tolerably high ridge of mountain, the path leading 
over large beds of sandstone, slippery for horses and 
mules, but affording good hold to those on foot. The 
hills were now well wooded with the Chiel pine, and 
after descending on the other side of this range we 
entered a valley in which the small town of Nooshera, 
picturesquely situated on a small eminence over the 
river Macati, is placed. Every available spot of 
ground seemed cultivated ; we saw apricot trees and 
the yellow barberry, and the gay oleander springing 
from every crevice, added to the beauty of the scene. 
Within a quarter of a mile of the town, a stone build- 
ing of three rooms, with a fireplace in one of them, 
has recently been constructed by the Maharajah for 
the convenience of European travellers. Notice of 
our approach having been forwarded, the place had 
been cleaned and supplies were ready. The Kurdar, 
(or head man,) with his numerous followers of tag- 
rag and bobtail, waited upon us, and he also told us 
of the strict orders that had been issued to attend to 
every want of English officers, and that no payment 
would be taken. This man had been to Calcutta, and 
seemed better informed than the generality of his 
class. Having procured Coolies and sent our traps 
on, we ourselves started agein in the evening. The 
town seemed thriving and filled with people; outside 
it, was encamped, or rather bivouacked, a foot regi- 
ment, for not a tent did we see. The men were fine 
strapping fellows, each armed with along musket and 
sword, but wearing no uniform. A horseman escorted 
us to the outskirts of the town, and then delivered us 
to a guide on foot. The road lay up the valley of 
the Macati, over a very stony path, so bad at times, 








that we were forced to dismount and walk. The air, 
too, was very hot, and even after sunset we were 
nearly suffocated in passing along the narrow path, 
closed on either side by dense jungle. We wound in 
amongst the hills, and by the moonlight could see 
little else but trees and rocks on every side; the roar 
of the river was heard, and sometimes we passed 
along its bank; then mounted again high on the 
hills, stumbling over sharp stones, and toiling along 
with difficulty. We passed the ruins of two large 
serais of the Delhi sovereigns, and at ten at night 
reached that in which we were to sleep. It was very 
extensive, consisting of two large courts, surrounded 
with small houses or rooms, and a Jong entrance, 
having rooms on both sides. It was built of solid 
stone, faced with brick, and must have cost a vast 
amount of labour. It is now 250 years since the 
reign of Akbar, and these buildings must have existed 
nearly that time; the roof has given way in many, 
and the trunks of the ivy have forced themselves 
through the very walls; still their very existence 
proves how good must have been the original con- 
struction. The people have a fable of their having 
been built in one night by enchantment; and to come 
upon such specimens of civilization in the midst of 
mountain and forest, with no other dwelling near, 
well inclines one to yield for the moment to such a 
fancy. The mind can easily picture them in their 
original state, occupied by the crowd of attendants 
upon an Eastern court—the emperor and his nobles 
in their gorgeous dresses, living in the Barah Duree 
(or pavilion) which exists still—the Humams, of 
which the ruins only now remain, kept constantly 
ready, and the whole seene, now so still, one of 
bustle and activity. We saw large fires during the 
night on the hills about, the dry grass being kindled 
for the purpose of destroying it; and the natives say 
that after rain has fallen, fresh grass will spring up. 
Many fine trees are destroyed by the fire, but where 
wood is so plentiful and impossible to remove to 
places where it could be converted to use, itis of 
little consequence. There were but two retailers of 
grain residing in the serai, and the Kurdar lived 
some miles off. He came, however, during the night, 
and assured us everything should be ready in the 
morning. All was so, and we ascertained that the 
poor fellow had been going about all the time collect- 
ing Coolies from every hut in the neighbourhood. 

At daybreak, 4th June, we found him mounted on 
an active pony, ready to accompany us to Rajore. 
The road to-day was much better, still following up 
the course of the Macati, which we crossed several 
times. There was a large break in the pine forest, 
and we met the oak tree for the first time. Every 
few hundred yards small cuts are made from the 
river to conduct the water on to the rice fields, the 
ground being laid out in plateaux, to allow of every 
spot being cultivated in the valley; the hills are at 
present dry; what grass there is, withered and the 
plants drooping, but in the rains it must be a lovely 
scene. With the sandstone, both yesterday and to- 
day, a considerable quantity of limestone seems 
mixed, and at Nooshera lime for building is pro- 
curable. Large stone-houses, some two stories high, 
were seen scattered about the country, many built on 
the tops of the hills, looking at a distance like small 
castles. The owners are nearly all Rajpoots, and 
one member at least of each family remains with 
Goolab Singh in Cashmere, as security for the good 
behaviour of the remainder. On approaching Rajore 
by a winding lane, we were most pleased to find our 
old English friend, the dog-rose, in full flower, the 
pear-tree and apricot on every side, and the hills 
again became wooded on the northern aspect. Rajore 
is an old town of considerable size, but, no trade, 
placed upon the rising ground over the right bank of 
the river; the houses are large, built of stone, two or 
three stories high, and the place on entering it re- 
minded me much of the old French towns, particularly 
of Cambray. We were conducted to a palace (at the 
entrance of which a guard with presented arms was 
drawn up to do us honour), in which the second son 
of the Maharajah, by name Mecan Huttoo Singh, 
resides, An octagonal room and a covered terrace 
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ve been set apart, for Englishmen, and as they are 
ry and command a fine prospect, they form a com- 
fortable halting place to those accustomed chiefly to 
find nothing better than a tent. The Mecan’s people 
were extremely civil, brought us iced sherbet, and 
were profuse in their offers of service. After a few 
minutes the young gentleman himself came to visit 
us. He is about twenty years of age, rather good 
looking, and very neatly dressed, having fine white 
pajamas (or drawers) fitting tight to the leg, with 
broidered shoes, a muslin shirt and cambric coat, 
ort in the skirt, confined by a light blue cloth 
round the waist; a shield on the left shoulder, and a 
gold hilted sword in the belt; round his head was 
wound a fine dark blue turban, with his long black 
hair hanging down behind. After the customary 
embrace and inquiries after the health, we sat down 
and attempted a conversation, but the monosyllabic 
answers he made to every remark of ours prevented 
any attempt at esprit. We ascertained that he was 
fond of shooting, and had preserves of wild hog, that 
he was not a particular favourite of his father’s, who 
neither gives him power or much money to expend, 
and that he is in fact a sort of prisoner, not daring to 
leave the place without an order, even for a day. His 
followers informed us that there is a great amount of 
fever here in July and August, and that all who can 
get away go up then to Ruttenpir. After his de- 
parture he sent us a pillau in little vessels made of 
leaves, with plates of the same. Being very hungry, 
and our own things not up, we followed the native 
fashion, and ate with our fingers, not at all an easy 
matter for those unaccustomed to it. Moustaches 
and beard were plentifully besmeared, but the pillau 
was so good we persevered; almonds, raisins, and 
plums, boiled with rice, covering pieces of tender and 
well-flavoured- goat, form a dish not to be despised 
even by a gourmand, and, with appetites sharpened 
by a long ride, we did full justice to its merits. The 
third quarter of the day was fixed upon to return the 
Mecan’s yisit, but whether we were too late or too 
early I know not, the gentleman was not visible, 
having retired within his zenana (the women’s apart- 
ments). Instead, therefore, of conversing with him, 
we paraded through the town, preceded by some dozen 
soldiers, and on onr return sent a message apolo- 
gising for what might have been our mistake ; conse- 
quent on this message, we had no sooner dined than 
his highness again came to us, bringing ices, which 
he insisted upon our eating before him. Whatever 
he failed in real courtesy, he showed his wish to be 
attentive. The thermometer rose to 96° at noon in 
the shade, and yesterday at Nooshera it was at 97°. 
5th June. Starting again at daybreak, we still con- 
tinted to go up the valley of the Macati, the road 
good and the scenery lovely, the hills now covered 
with fine oaks, beautiful flowers on either side the 
path, the wild jasmine perfuming the air, and magni- 
ficent grass giving a freshness to the scene we had 
not latterly met with. We were under the shade of 
the hill nearly the whole way, and enjoyed the ride 
exceedingly, reaching Thannah by about eight a.m. 
Again we came upon the ruin of an old serai, behind 
which the village lay. We were quartered in a small 
room upon the top of a house, open in front to the 
gaze of the curious, but giving protection from the 
sun’s rays. In India, one becomes so accustomed to 
being surrounded b natives as to be partially callous 
to what would mich annoy anybody fresh from 
Europe, and by this want of privacy we were not in 
the least génes. The place is occupied chiefly by 
Cashmeriens, who complained freely of the exactions 
of Goolab Singh whenever a sepoy was not by to 
overhear them. The men are fair, short, stoutly 
made, and good looking; the children beautiful, and 
the few women we saw were pretty. The women’s 
dress consisted of a very loose frock with large 
sleexes, closed round the neck, and reaching to the 
ankles ; it is made of coarse cloth, and is dirty and 
unpicturesque in appearance ; the hair is gathered 
into numerous plaits behind, and then collected into 
one tail, worked in with black worsted so as to reach 
to the feet; ared fillet bound round the head completes 
the attire, at least of the lower classes, for as yet we 
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have had no opportunity of seeing those of a higher 
grade. A man from the Major met us here, and 
brought us apricots, milk, very tolerable bread, and 
excellent butter, off which we breakfasted, as our own 
servants had not arrived. From our room we had a 
fine view of the surrounding country, and were much 
amused at the scene taking place at a small stone 
building erected over a spring. This was the bathing 
place of the community, and after the men had had 
their wash and were dressing, the women, with the 
greatest sang froid, took off their only garment, and 
walked into the water. This exposure of the person 
is common in the Punjab, particularly at Lahore, 
but I was not prepared to see it here. What a pity 
these people think not (and know not) of Ovid’s 
writing,— 
“Ile quod obsccenus aperti corpore partes; 
Viderat in cursu qui fuit hzsit amor,” 

even if they could be restrained by no better motive. 
A very little of the water seemed to satisfy them, and 
without going through the form of drying the body, 
they slipped on their gowns and went their way. In 
the evening we wandered about the village, and 
entered the garden of a Brahmin to look at some fine 
walnut trees ; the Brahmin seemed much gratified by 
the honour, and told us he was Siva Ka Padre (or a 
priest of Siva), and one of his attendants, a short 
dumb man, went nearly into fits with ecstasy at our 
noticing him. 

6th June. Accompanied by one of the Degra sepoys 
of the Maharajah, we started for Ruttenpir, six miles 
of stiff ascent, the road tolerable, and we overtook a 
good number of ponies laden with salt; the duty paid 
up to this was one rupee per hundred weight. The 
air became cooler as we ascended, and by.the time 
we reached the top was delightful. After crossing 
the ridge, we found the northern surface of the hill 
covered with a dense forest, and were much rejoiced 
to meet with the Major, whose tent was pitched under 
the shade of a huge pine. There are numerous huts 
built in every spot where room could be found, many 
now empty, but which will very soon be occupied by 
the people from Thannah and Rajore. We saw the 
excelsa pine and the rhododendron ; ferns and white 
clover strewed the ground, and wild strawberries, 
raspberries, and black currants were found in small 
quantities ; the cuckoo’s mournful note saluted the 
ear with the call of the koel and kokla; we also 
found the plane, the horse-chestnut, the hazel, the 
common and prickly oak, and the yew. Near tais 
spot the Major had shot the common and horned blue 
pheasant. The Pir Punjal, clad in snow, was in our 
front, clouds playing round its summit, and on every 
side towered gigantic hills covered with magnificent 
foliage. To lie on the grass and contemplate such 
& scene was indeed happiness; but towards the 
afternoon the sun became oppressive, and the thermo- 
meter at 87° indicated how powerful his rays could 
be even at such an elevation, which 1 should judge 
to be upwards of 6000 feet. A long consultation was 
now held as to the advisability of proceeding on to 
Cashmere, and finding we should be able to pass 
about ten days there, we decided upon advancing. In 
the evening, therefore, we descended by a very bad 
road from Ruttenpir to Furrungulla, a small village 
situated on the banks of the Punjal (a mountain 
torrent that rushes tearing and boiling down the 
valley). We passed the maple, the quivering aspen, 
and some magnificent oaks. It is lamentable that 
this beautiful wood can be brought to no use; it falls 
and rots, and although the inhabitants of the country 
know its value, the impossibility of conveying it 
renders it unavailable. In a few places large trees 
have fallen right across the path; some had been 
burned, and others cut through to restore the 
thoroughfare. 

At Furrungulla supplies had been laid in for us by 
Jowahir Singh, son of the late Rajah Dhyan Singh, 
younger brother of the Maharajah. Dhyan Singh 
was the most talented of the family, and made the 
fortune of himself and brothers. A short distance 
above the village is a splendid waterfall of 150 feet 
clear descent, the spray from which extends upwards 
of 100 yards, and renders the air in the neighbour- 


hood delightfully cool, On the sides of the hills, 
high up among the forest, was seen smoke from fires 
kindled by the Googiers (cowherds). These people, 
whose sole wealth consists in their cattle, keep fol- 
lowing up the verge of the melting snow, on account 
of the fresh grass for grazing. They are a simple 
race, tolerably strong, and clothed in a coarse frock 
made of hair; they wear no shoes, but a species of 
sandal, which they plait themselves from a strong 
coarse grass. They are all Makomedans, and each 
adult pays a poll-tax of fourteen rupees a year, raised 
by the sale of milk, butter, and a kind of cheese. 
They live entirely on milk, which they take only 
from the teat of the cow, squatting down and 
squirting it into their mouths ; their reason is, that 
it digests much better than when put into a vessel 
first, and such quantities as they take certainly 
require every help to aid its assimilation. I had 
numerous applications for medical assistance—goitre, 
cretinism, and diseases of the eye seemed common. 
The people have implicit faith in the skill of 
Europeans, and firmly believe that one dose of medi- 
cine will immediately cure them. Not having 
suitable remedies, I was often obliged to refuse 
them, but the simple creatures attributed this more 
to want of will than to want of power; they will sit 
for hours in front of the tent watching with intense 
interest our every movement, and if they want any- 
thing will walk straight in without the least hesita- 
tion. 

7th June. Started at sunrise, as the strong cool 
breeze and cloudy sky gave us no occasion to hurry; 
the road lay up the valley of the Punjal torrent, which 
we crossed and recrossed about twenty times, very 
slight bridges, made of a couple of fir trees thrown 
across, with small cross pieces, forming the means of 
passage, too fragile generally to ride over, and the 
road often so steep and rocky that we were forced to 
walk. The scenery was indeed lovely, and repaid us 
well for the toil in reaching it; the northern surface 
of the mountains densely covered with pines (we ob- 
served four kinds), and the southern with oaks, but 
more thinly distributed ; the bed of the stream was 
occupied by vast erratic blocks of primary rock, huge 
masses of conglomerate, and occasionally schistose 
slate, all smooth and rounded from the constant at- 
trition of the water. Where the ground had given 
away, fine cliffs, as if scarped by art, were found, occa- 
sionally coloured by a vein of ironstone; frequent 
landslips had occurred, and often we saw the score on 
the mountain side, caused by an immense rock tearing 
the ground when carried down by the overwhelming 
force of the avalanche. Many people in the villages 
have been killed here by avalanches, and a few years 
ago the whole of Furrungulla was buried. The Major’s 
pony having cast a shoe, we stopped at a village to 
have another put on; the inhabitants gathered round, 
and the talk turned upon sport—one man brought 
out a fine pair of twisted horns of a male khor (snake- 
eating wild goat) that he had killed a short time ago ; 
at the same time he caught a young one, which he 
displayed with some pride, it was about the size of a 
terrier, with short grey hair, and seemed quite tame : 
it grows, however to a large size. The people insist 
that this species of goat eats the snake, and the Major 
told us the same story was told him in Leedak and 
Thibet; the milk teeth of the young male khor af- 
forded no test, but I much doubt the truth of a rumi- 
nant animal taking animal food. There are many 
snakes in the hills (we killed one at Ruttenpir), and 
they are said not to be of a poisonous nature. 

After some time we left the stream, and ascended 
by a very steep winding path the side of the mountain 
to the village of Poshana, situated on one of the spurs 
of the hill—the houses were piled over one another 
like the steps of a stair, the ground forming the back 
to each. On one of the flat roofs our tents were 
pitched, and as we entered the village, we were greeted 
by several parties of women singing a plaintive chorus. 
In return for this civility they expected 9 reward; an 
old woman stepped forward with a pitcher of water, 
into which a rupee dropped, sent the whole away 
highly delighted. A smart shower of rain fell whilst 





we were ascending, and another soon after our ar- 


rival, but soon the sun broke forth, and the thermo- 
meter in my tent rose to 91°. The Major pointed 
ont to us the places where he had shot musk deer, 
high on the slope of the mountain. He had marched 
up, pitched his camp in! the pine forest, and had 
watched near the edge of any little open space covered 
with grass ; the deer come into these of a morning 
and evening to graze, and he had been fortunate 
enough to kill six. They were all males, and the 
hill men with him, as soon as one was knocked over, 
rushed to it, and seizing the pouch at the navel (in 
which the musk secretion is), cut it out with a portion 
of the surrounding skin, before the animal was quite 
dead, as they say the perfume deteriorates every 
moment that it remains after life has ceased. The 
soldiers and hunters were so anxious to obtain these 
pouches, and plagued the Major so much, that he had 
given them all away—to him the scent seemed far 
from agreeable. Each pod is valued at sixteen rupees, 
even hege. To find the musk deer, it is necessary to 
keep close to the snow a-head of the cowherds, for 
they are so timid that they never visit a second time 
any place passed over by man. The Googiers eat the 
flesh, and the Major says it is not unlike coarse beef, 
In the evening we strolled out with our guns to 
look for bears, and wandered up a lovely break in the 
mountain, sending men a-head to look out for the 
game ; none, however, appeared. 

8th June. Having to cross the Pir Punjal, the 
highest part of the Bhimber Pass, into Cashmere, we 
were off betimes, first descending to the valley of 
the Punjal stream, and crossing a bed of snow lying 
over it, and then commencing the difficult ascent ; 
so steep was it, that the animals we bestrode could 
only proceed a few steps at a time, then gaining breath, 
again push forward. For ten long miles this con- 
tinued; the forest got thinner and thinner, the pines 
ceased ; then we saw only the birch tree, with its 
curiously hooked trunk—this ceased also. We had 
reached the limit of vegetation—that is, of the growth 
of trees ; beyond this were only a few stunted juniper 
bushes, and grass springing up where the ground was 
uncovered by snow. As we approached the summit, 
the path lay for about three miles over a field of snow. 
with a roaring torrent beneath it; the ponies and 
mules hardly kept their footing, and it was a severe 
struggle to reach the top. We encountered numerous 
travellers, and were accompanied by a sick old woman 
earried in a wicker chair on a man’s back, and a 
slight girl of about ten years on foot. They had been 
on the road for the last three days with ‘us, and the 
poor child seemed quite exhausted with the, to her, 
unwonted exertion. Arrived at last at the highest 
point, we stopped to breathe the cold, highly rarefied 
air—the elevation is reckoned at upwards of 14,000 
feet; on all sides were mountains covered with snow, 
some 16,000 feet above the level of the sea, and ap- 
parently easily aceéssible from where we stood. We 
experienced none of the oppression described gene- 
rally to exist at so great a height; on the contrary, 
we had a feeling of buoyancy and delight from the 
pure atmosphere, and a few moments sufficed to dis- 
sipate the fatigue we had undergone. A few stone 
huts had been erected for the protection of travellers 
overtaken by snow, in one of which a Fagir (beggar) 
dwells during the summer months. There was also 
the ruin of a round stone tower, loopholed for match- 
locks. This road is quite closed for four months 
every year, and is never quite free from snow. The 
Fagir supplied us with wood, water was in abundance 
on the spot, so we breakfasted at this place. On the 
Cashmere side the slope was very gradual, down fine 
meadows of fresh grass covered with beautiful lowers 
of every colour. I gathered a few to-day to preserve, 
in memory of the height whence they were obtained. 
We continued to cross numerous patehes of snow and 
the streams formed by their melting. Occasionally a 
fine view was seen through openings of the mountain, 
but generally it was circumscribed by the snowy peaks 
around us. A very slight descent brought us on the 
birch and pine trees, where we overtook a party of 
Nutts (gipsies) who had come up to catch bears. 
They had five of the snow bears, head in colour, 





one old and four young ones, all had been already 
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taught to dance and wrestle with their keepers. The 
male snow bear is of a dirty yellow colour, and the 
female brown ; they are found only within the limit 
of perpetual snow. ‘The black bear also exists here, 
but is found in much lower hills as well. The 
golden and other fine eagles were soaring about, 
and an old raven, perched upon a tree, reminded us 
that in all climates, the extremes of heat and cold, 
and in all parts of the world, he is to be found. The 
road to the Nandousir lake was pointed out to us; 
we had not time to visit it, and I regretted much not 
being able to do so. It is said to be four miles long 
by two wide; and it would be interesting to ascertain 
if it is a lake formed by springs, and of enormous 
depth, like several existing in Italy, or merely a 
receptacle of the melted snow. At present it is frozen 
over, and has not been visited this year. A stream 
rises from it, but not the Nandousir river, which is 
therefore a misnomer. At noon we reached the 
serai at Aliabad, another of the halting places” built 
by the royal infidels from Delhi. It was much out 
of repair, and had been done nothing to since the 
time of Colonel Mehan Singh, one of the Sikh 
governors. Ensconcing ourselves in one of the dirty 
rooms, we obtained protection from the high wind 
and heavy hail storm that came on soon after our 
arrival, In the afternoon, we sent people out to 
bring intelligence of bears, One man soon returned; 
in turning round a large stone, he was surprised to 
find a bear lying behind it, and was so frightened 
that, dropping his turban and a cloth he had in his 
hand, he bolted clean to the serai. It was useless 
going out, as heavy clouds of dust from the plains of 


the Punjab: were blowing about with terrific fury.. 


The thermometer at 61° in the shade. 

9th June. The road from Aliabad was down the 
valley by the side of the torrent, crossing two patches 
of snow, and leading over most lovely meadows, 
with white and pink clover, the mallow, and butter- 
cup, and flowers of every hue decking the ground. 
The sky was cloudy, large masses of mist closing in 
the scene, then opening slightly, gave us a glimpse 
of the fine prospect we should have beheld had the 
weather been but clear. We then ascended slightly, 
and followed along the side of the mountain, seeing 
the silver stream below us passing every here and 
there under a field of snow, tnen dividing and leaving 
small islands covered with foliage. On one of these 
islands were placed two round towers, and close by, 
the ruin of a small serai, the road previously having 
been lower down. That which we travelled was made 
by Akbar, and the line seemed well chosen. Three 
more round towers and huts, inhabited by Fagirs, we 
met, and then entered the pine forest. Rain began 
to fall, and the path became so slippery we moved 
with difficulty; by the rushing of a brook down the 
side of the mountain, and in a lovely sheltered spot, 
we found the servants preparing breakfast. The pine 
wood made a noble fire, and the mountain air had 
given us appetites, not to be satisfied with aught but 
substantial food. Before we had finished, the old 
woman on the man’s back arrived, with her son, a 
sturdy Pundit, whom we had not before seen. They 
were inhabitants of Jullalpore, near Gujrat, and were 
en route to Cashmere ; the Pundit to pay his respects 
to his Pir (elder or teacher), and to deposit his family 
there, when he intended returning to Jullalpore. A 
few other people arrived also, and gazing with astonish- 
ment at our using knives and forks, were no doubt 
highly edified by the Ferringhi’s Kiknauts (tricks of 
Franks). The cheroot-smoking afforded them infinite 
delight, and the Pundit begging for one, was duly 
shown the way to smoke it. He, however, inhaled 
the smoke into the lungs, had a violent coughing fit, 
and handed the cigar round to his companions. Each 
smoked and coughed, the sick old lady amongst the 
rest, but all were amused; and whilst the rain fell in 
torrents around, we, sheltered by the trees, laughed 
aud joked until our sides ached again. The air was 
bitterly cold, and the fire a great source of comfort, 
but seeing no signs of the weather clearing, we pushed 
on for Hierpore at one o’clock. We slid down the 
path, and twice crossed the now wide and roaring 
river by the frail pine bridges. We had noticed 





during the morning the merinda (in beautiful yellow 
flower), the keloo, and the excelsa pine, the chiel 
we had seen in the lower hills; the deodar is found 
nearer Cashmere, and the Coolies informed us that 
the julgosa (edible pine) is found near this. The 
cone of the julgosa is soft and almond-like in flavour. 
At Hierpore there were the ruins of another serai, 
the gateway seeming the only part of the original 
building remaining, and the square was completed by 
a series of wooden huts, into one of which, although 
low and filthy, we were obliged to creep, to escape 
from the rain. Four sepoys from the Maharajah 
met us here, being part of a detachment of twenty 
men sent from Shupeion to escort us. They brought 
four fowls as a present, and informed us that their 
master was at present travelling about the country— 
news which afforded us pleasure, as we hoped to 
escape the form and ceremony of paying him a visit. 
The rain prevented our moving on as we had intended, 
but towards the evening it cleared, and we beheld the 
mountains behind us covered with a beautiful sheet 
of freshly fallen snow, white and glaring to the eyes 
compared with what we had before seen. It is 
strange that snow so soon loses its brilliant whiteness, 
but it does so, and becomes quite dirty on the surface, 
although one would suppose at such an altitude few 
impurities could exist in the atmosphere. The 
thermometer down at 54°. On making inquiry as to 
the oil usually burned here, we ascertained it to be 
made from the apricot kernel. The kernels are 
slightly roasted, and then pressed between two stones, 
the oil running out over thesides. It has a delightful 
perfume, and is sometimes procurable clear and 
colourless as water. 

10th June. To-day we descended the valley very 
gradually; the hills on either side low, and but little 
cultivation of large spaces that could easily be irri- 
gated from the river. The villagers complained 
bitterly of the exactions of Ghoolab Singh—even old 
women seized us by the arm as we walked along, 
exclaiming, “ Why do you not take this country ? 
you sold it to this tyrant who is ruining it; take it 
back from him.” In fact, all that goes wrong they 
attribute to Ghoolab Singh; and he certainly has 
taxed almost everything that is produced, even the 
sheep are taxed one rupee each. We were again in 
the sandstone formation, and an occasional low cliff 
showed us the strata cropping outwards, whilst down 
the valley the river had brought large blocks of lime- 
stone and primary rock. The morning was cold, but 
the clouds breaking and the sun bursting forth, gave 
us our view of the Vale of Cashmere lying at oux feet. 
It was indeed superb. Imagine a valley some thirty 
miles long by twelve wide, closed on all sides by 
gigantic snowy mountains. Only part of the vale 
was seen by us, but that little made us most apxious 
to become better acquainted withit. On entering the 
village of Shupeion, we were shocked to see three 
men hanging to trees, they having been killed for 
the crime of eating beef. The cow is a sacred ani- 
mal amongst Hindoos, and to kill it is sacrilege ; but 
these three unfortunate Mahomedans, more bold than 
prudent, had been induced at one of their festivals to 
slay a bullock, and on discovery had paid the forfeit 
with their lives. Shupeion is a place of some im- 
portance—the houses with their sloping roofs and 
gable ends, looking somewhat like English cottages ; 
whilst the orchards, with their cherry, apple, pear, 
plum, and apricot trees, reminded one still more of 
home. There being abundance of water, the whole 
of the neighbouring ground was flooded for rice cul- 
tivation, We breakfasted in the midst of a crowd of 
people under the shade of a large Ehinar, (plane 
tree,) and picking up our guard of twenty soldiers, 
pushed on to Rammoo. We gradually left the hills, 
and advanced along a slight table land above the 
lower level of the vale itself. The mist obstructed 
the view we should otherwise have obtained, but as 
far as the eye could see the ground was flooded. 
With beautiful clumps of trees, (the plane and poplar, ) 
and houses dotted over the surface, the path wound 
between bushes by the side of a brook, with the pink 
and white dog rose, the honeysuckle, and innu- 
merable flowers, recognised as old English friends, 





From every village and house that we passed, the 
inhabitants came forth, presenting us with garlands 
and bouquets of roses and lilies, but whenever they 
found an opportunity they poured forth the complaint 
of tyranny. The clear water of the stream tempted 
us to bathe, and the smooth turf formed our resting 
place for an hour or two under the shade of fruit 
trees. At Rammoo the gateway of a traveller's rest- 
ing-place (Dhumsala) has recently been built by 
Ghoolab Singh, with a small room above for the conve- 
nience of himself and English officers. It was closed 
by lattice work of wood instead of glass, for the win- 
dows. The Chowdree (head man) of Rammoo was a 
humorous bustling character, a Cashmerian by birth, 
but paying obsequious attention to the orders of the 
Jemadar accompanying us. The soldiers bully the 
poor villagers on every occasion, and on going out- 
side we caught the Jemadar striking a man violently 
over the head without apparent cause. The Colonel 
caught hold of him and gave him a hearty box of the 
ear, and telling him he would inform the Maharajah 
of his conduct. ‘This iowered our friend’s dignity 
considerably, and he is now quiet and obedient. 
Thermometer in the shade 69°. 

llth June. We were now well in the valley, and 
a lovely clear day enabled us to see its whole extent, 
with the mountains towering all around. The 
Tuklet-i-Suliman (Throne of Solimon), a small hill 
of 500 feet elevation, rises from the plain, close to 
the city, and between it end the mountains on the 
eastern side. The rich crops, the fine trees, the 
flowers, the winding lanes, and the houses, all reminded 
one of the most pleasing features of English landscape. 
There were no palms or dates to recal India, no burn- 
ing heat to destroy the gratification derived from 
beautiful scenery; and were it not for the inhabitants, 
with their Oriental garb and long beards, one could 
with ease believe oneself to be in Switzerland or Italy. 
About a mile before reaching the city we were met 
by the Wuzeer (minister) of Ghoolab Singh. We saw 
him at some distance, sitting on a carpet under a tree, 
surrounded by soldiery. As we approached, he arose 
and met us. We dismounted, and sitting down for a 
few moments, received his congratulations on our 
safe arrival. The Maharajah had bade him express 
his regret at being absent; but he hoped to return in 
time to see us before our departure. The Wuzeer 
then accompanied us to Cashmere; we avoided the 
town, and crossing the river Jhelum in a boat, were 
deposited in the Shekbagh—a summer pavilion, 
situated in the centre of a large garden, surrounded 
on three sides by avenues of noble poplars, with the 
river on the fourth. The Wuzeer, a perfect courtier, 
here took his leave, and left us to dress and prepare 
for the sight-seeing before us. The Shikh Bagh in 
which we reside is a two-storied building, tlie servants 
being below and we living above; the centre is raised 
as a dais, and the whole is closed by lattice work of 
wood, which allows a free circulation of air, and at 
the same time keeps off the glare; the ceiling is richly 
painted in arabesque, but looks heavy. In the even- 
ing we received the present sent by Ghoolab Singh's 
orders, consisting of 101 jars of sweetmeats, 50 
baskets of fruits and vegetables, 2 footstools with 
natural flowers so arranged as to resemble shawl- 
work, and a bag of rupees each. 

12th. We ascended the Tuklet-i-Suliman before 
sunrise; it is a hill composed of trap, mixed with a 
little amygdaloid, about 500 feet above the level of 
the plain, with a Hindoo temple on the top. From 
it a splendid view is obtained; on the right, a fine 
lake, the Dall, extending to the foot of the mountains, 
which slope down in beautiful grassy bends to its very 
edge; the city, with its curious old-fashioned houses 
of wood, lying at our feet ; the river Jhelum running 
through its centre, and streams and canals permeating 
its every part; the Humi Purbal, another small hill, 
rising from the plain, with its summit fortified by 
walls and guns, was opposite to us, and the gigantic 
snowy peaks towering round us, ‘The view well 
repaid the labour of ascending to the Throne of Soli- 
mon. On our return, we found a boat of the Maha- 
rajah’s at our disposal, Jong and narrow, with a raised 
platform covered with a gay-coloured awning in the 
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fore part, and thirty rowers; on the platform we sat 
Eastern fashion, and this boat remained day and 
night in attendance until our departare. Each rower 
has a paddle, and they keep excellent time, sometimes 
between the strokes striking the shafts of the paddles 
one against the other, producing a curious and not 
unpleasing effect ; the united efforts of thirty men in 
so crank a vessel cause it to rush through the water 
with great velocity. A regular guard is placed over 
us, and sentries mount day and night. Without our 
order no one is admitted, and whenever we move out 
five or six soldiers accompany us, with two huokaras 
or spies, who have instructions to send in a written 
account daily of all our actions. This state of sur- 
veillance is unpleasant; but having no sinister object, 
and nothing to conceal, we did not allow ourselves 
to be annoyed by this system of espionage. The 
streets in Cashmere are narrow, the houses built 
chiefly of wood (the deodar pine), stones being used 
only to fill up interstices in the wooden framework. 
The houses are two and three stories high, bailt in 
the old Italian style, with overhanging terraces and 
verandahs, the windows closed by lattice-work beau- 
tifully made in every variety of pattern ; in the winter 
paper is pasted over this lattice, but must be a poor 
protection against snow and cold. The river Jhelum, 
deep, clear, and wide, runs through the centre of the 
town, the houses built on the banks, and the pillars 
of the verandahs resting in the water itself. From the 
river there are numerous streams and canals, such as 
the Snake Canal, the Apple-tree Canal, and many 
others, which permeate the town in every direction ; 
some communicate with the Dall lake, and others 
return again to the river, or are lost in flooding the 
surrounding country. Boats of all sizes are moored 
along the shore, and every inhabitant almost seems 
to possess his own ; the traffic is mainly carried on 
by water, and but that the boats sadly want the elegance 
of the Italian gondola, the life would resemble that at 
Venice. There are small bathing-machines in the 
water along the bank, not unlike sentry-boxes, made 
of wood, two or three opposite to each house, and in 
these the owners perform their ablutions. The bridges 
over the river, seven in number, are built entirely of 
wood, large trunks of deodar laid horizontally one 
above the other to form the piers, and trees again 
across for the road; some of these bridges have 
existed upwards of 200 years, and although occasiop- 
ally requiring repair, the mass of the wood is still 
unimpaired. Many of the canals passing to the Dall 
lake are very beautiful, groves of poplars and clusters 
of chenars (plane), with beautiful undulating turf, 
the water clear as crystal, allowing one to see the 
fish playing about below, and the clear pebbly bottom 
at a depth of twenty feet. The mosques are very 
numerous, but the minars have been clipt of their 
height since the Sikhs conquered the country. In 
some of the mosques the roof is supported on pillars 
eighty feet high, each composed of one tree, usually 
cut into an octagonal form. The external figure of 
the mosques is pleasing, but they have no claim to 
architectural proportions. The Dall lake is a fine 
sheet of water situated between the town and the 
mountains on the eastern side of the valley; it is some 
five or six miles long by five wide, and lying ina 
slight hollow of the hills, which slope gracefully down 
to its edge, it has a lovely effect. In this lake are 
the celebrated floating gardens, A kind of reed grows 
in the water, composed of strong stems, long and 
pliable ; the inhabitants make a sort of ,basket-work 
from these, upon which a little earth being spread, 
the whole floats. Melons, cucumbers, and others of 
the gourd tribe grow to great perfection in these gar- 
dens, which are about thirty feet long by six wide ; 
they are moored to a stick at either end, near the 
banks of the lake, and the gardeners going about in 
their small boats look after them. Their appearance 
is not at all picturesque, they look more like marshy 
ground than gardens, and but for the evidence of 
attempting to walk on them, one would hardly give 
eredence to their floating nature, The gorgeous 
lotus or water-lily found in perfection in the lake, 
seemed to me much more worthy of admiration, the 
leaves of this water-plant are circular, and of about a 





foot in diameter, the stem from the centre growing 
from the lower surface; there is a peculiar secretion 
on the surface of the leaves, which seems to repel 
the water, and a few drops getting on, float about in 
masses like crystal, glittering and sparkling in the 
sun, brighter than the brightest diamond. On the 
slopes of the mountains are built several pavilions 
and gardens ; one called the Nishat Bagh, or Garden 
of Intoxication, built by Akbar, consists of a series 
of terraces raised one above the other, with a stream, 
in which fountains are playing, running through the 
centre; on each side are avenues of magnificent 
plane-trees, between two and three hundred years old, 
cherry and other fruit trees are also abundant. The 
building is in the ordinary style of Indian architecture, 
surrounded by verandahs closed with trellis work. 
The Shalimar gardens are on a grander scale, and to 
reach them the boat has to pass up a narrow creek or 
arm of the lake; the building here is open, and the 
roof supported on columns of black marble; the 
fountains were playing for our amusement, and the 
vista, looking down the terraces, would remind one 
of Versailles, but for the want of the orange trees. 
It is a strange fact that orange trees do not grow in 
the valley. I have no doubt they would do so, if 
care were taken to protect them from the winter 
frosts. On the opposite side of the lake is the Nazir 
Bagh—a name given to a magnificent grove of plane 
trees. Around the town the country is open and 
richly cultivated, and the river winds gracefully, and 
the banks, unaffected by a destroying tide, have all 
the appearance of being kept artificially in order, so 
beautifully regular are they. But little rain falls, and 
no one season is marked by rain; in fact the influence 
of the monsoon does not extend so far. The ther- 
mometer at noon in the shade averaged 74° during 
our stay, the sky clear and unclouded, no dust, and 
generally a pleasant breeze blowing; the rays of the 
sun are powerful, but if not in exercise, and pro- 
tected by some slight shade, I cannot imagine a 
more agreeable temperature,—not so hot as to relax, 
but just warm enough to produce that delicious serene 
state of feeling so often sought and so seldom found, 
In the winter, snow falls frequently, and sometimes 
collects to the depth of six feet; the frost lasts 
three months. The people wear woollen clothes, 
and gst the orders, it is usual for 
each person to wear a small basket of hot ashes 
attached to a girdle in front of the stomach and under 
the loose gown that all wear; the fire is in an earthen 
pot, which is enclosed in a wicker basket: when 
sitting this warms the whole body. The richer 
classes seldom leave their houses in the winter, and 
as the ordinary dwelling-rooms are too cold, they con- 
fine themselves mainly to the Humams, ef which one 
is attached to nearly every good house. The Colonel 
and 1 visited one of the public Humams, and under- 
went the process of cooking and rubbing usual on 
such occasions. We were first introduced into a 
small room with stone floor and walls, the air it 
contained was heated from below, and in this we par- 
tially undressed; after a few minutes we were con- 
ducted into another room of the same style, the tem- 
perature, however, being much higher, and the air 
very moist. The perspiration began to pour forth, 
but as soon as we were able to breathe a little 
freely, we were led into a third room still hotter; in 
this were hot baths, and the floor was so heated 
from the fires below, that but for constantly throw- 
ing water over it, we could not have stood upon 
it. After having been nearly boiled and suffocated 
in the hot water, we were made to lie at full 
length upon the floor—three men to each, then 
commenced rubbing our skins gently with a species of 
pumice stone—this was followed by friction with 
camel-hair gloves, commencing with a coarse kind and 
finishing with very fine ones—the whole varied with 
dashing hot water over the body. After this the 
shampooing commenced, every joint in the body was 
made to crack, our limbs were bent in all possible 
directions, the spine twisted and turned like the 
writhing of a snake, aad then we were tumbled again 
into the hot water—what the further processes might 
have been I know not, but by this time we had been 








two hours at work, and both of us were completely 
pumped out. I was so nearly fainting that I was 
obliged to make a rush for the first room, and even 
there it was nearly a quarter of an hour before I quite 
recovered. The attendant spirits in the shape of bar- 
bers now asked if they should put some stuff called 
Phuluili on our hair—the name signifying an extract 
of flowers had a pleasing sound, and shutting oureyes 
in hope of some delicious scent being poured over our 
heads, we were nearly poisoned with a mixture of eggs 
and rancid butter ; my temper could not stand this, and 
I poured forth a volley of abuse upon the astonished 
barbers, for to them the perfume is agreeable. All 
the hot water failed to remove this greasy odour; I 
sent for some oil, they brought stuff of even a more 
dreadful flavour, and I was obliged to huddle on my 
clothes with the rancid butter reeking in my nostrils. 
I do not appreciate the luxury of the Humams; that, 
it cleanses the body there is not a doubt, for half our 
skin seemed to have been rubbed off; we were red 
like flew-born babes, or half-boiled lobsters. It re- 
laxes the whole muscular system, and so far from 
producing an agreeable sensation of languor in me, 
it made me feel tired, and caused my limbs to ache. 
My head ached from the quantity of hot water 
poured upon it, and my feet were so tender from 
the rubbing, that for several days it was quite painful 
to walk, save upon the very smoothest ground. The 
best Humams in India are to be found at Delhi; 
they are seldom used now, but in the palmy days of 
Mahomedan rule, every native of any pretension to 
rank used this species of bath about once a week. 
The Cashmerians are a handsome race, with the 
oval faces and aquiline nose peculiar to the Affghans, 
somewhat of the Jewish type, but of a more open 
expression; they have fair complexions, with a 
slight blush of red upon the cheek. The Mussul- 
man population seemed to me to have the finest 
features ; but the Hindoos (almost all Brahmins) 
have fairer skins, more white and pink—some would 
be reckoned fair even in England—and the tint of 
the skin is to me more beautiful than that of the 
generality of my own countrymen. The men are 
broad-shouldered, and stoutly built, of a middling 
height. One sees fewer of the extremes, neither 
very tall nor very short men, than in most other 
countries. The dress of the lower classes consists 
of aloose woollen frock, reaching below the knee, 
gathered in round the waist by a piece of white or 
coloured cloth, and a white turban on the head, The 
better classes wear the same style of dress, but 
made of a much finer material—the fine wool or 
Pushmeena, from which the shawls are made. This 
is usually either of lilac or fawn-colour, and is very 
expensive. Mahomedans and Hindoos wear the 
same dress, and all have the face unshaven. Some 
of the children are lovely; and along the banks of 
the river the little girls, seen playing and dabbling in 
the water, called forth our warm admiration. The 
women I am not able to describe. It is the custom 
in the East for all respectable women to conceal the 
face and figure as much as possible; and although 
this is less the case in Cashmere than perhaps any 
other part of Asia, still an Englishman cannot be- 
come acquainted with the appearance of many. The 
girls of a marriageable age, and all those at all re- 
markable for personal appearance, are keptshut up. We 
could therefore form our opinions only from the few 
of the commoner classes met about the town and sur- 
rounding country. The young women do come down 
to the river to wash their feet and clothes; but our 
boat, with its gay pavilion and numerous rowers, was 
a marked object wherever we went; and I suppose 
from fear, whenever we approached, the young ladies 
ran off as quickly as they could. On a few occasions, 
turning sharply round a corner, we surprised a fair 
bevy of damsels, and a glimpse thus obtained con- 
firmed the opinion generally entertained of the beauty 
of Cashmerian women. They better deserve the name 
of fine than pretty. They are tall, stoutly limbed, 
with a majestic walk; the nose and upper lip beauti- 
fally formed ; the dark eye large and soft, like that 
of the gazelle, with the long, silken, black lashes, and 
magnificently arched eyebrows. The hair parted in 
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the centre, gathered into several plaits behind, which 
are again collected into one, and worked with worsted 
into a tail, reaching to the ankles. A red or white 
fillet is bound round the head, and the dress consists 
of a large woollen loose frock of red colour; this 
reaches a little below the knee, and sometimes they 
gather it round the loins with a white scarf. At a 
little distance, it has a very pretty effect; but the 
coarseness of the material injures very much the ap- 
pearance when seen too closely. We were told that 
the higher classes of ladies, in their houses, wear 
loose silk trousers, and a kind of silk shirt, all gene- 
rally of a red colour. I saw many a bright eye from 
behind the closed lattice, glancing at the strange- 
looking Feringhees, with their ugly garments, and 
still uglier head-dresses. Protection from the sun 
was our chief aim; and the broad-brimmed hat, with 
a few pounds of muslin wrapped loosely round it, con- 
trasted sadly with the graceful turban and flowing 
garments of their own countrymen. Occasionally, 
perched high up in some verandah, beyond thé reac 

of ordinary vision, whole families might be seen 
seated, in the evening, and often the women accom- 
pany their husbands in the boats ; but the face is con- 
cealed to the gaze of the inquisitive passer by, they 
might be so many mummies, for all that he sees. The 
people are active and intelligent, but cunning and avari- 
cious. Their aim in all intercourse with strangers is 
to overreach and cheat. They are not, however, an 
immoral or vicious people, and, compared with races 
in India, they may be termed positively virtuous ; 
they are gay and given to pleasure a good deal, which 
their numerous holidays afford abundant opportunity to 
indulge in. Formerly they dressed much better, but 
their spirits are lowered from the oppressive taxation, 
and they are fearful of showing any signs of wealth 
now, lest they shouldbe mulcted by Ghoolab Singh. 
The manufactures of Cashmere are, making articles 
in papier maché, paper making, but chiefly of course 
the shawl. Of papier maché they make pen-cases, 
iuk-stands, and boxes of various shapes; they are 
beautifally painted in water-colours and varnished ; 
the patterns are various, some arabesque and imita- 
tation mosaic, others of various kinds of flowers ; the 
colours bright and tastefully contrasted; above all, 
they are very cheap. The paper making being much 
the same in all countries, we did not inspect. I had 
almost forgotten to mention that the seal engraving 
of Cashmere is celebrated throughout India, and can- 
not be equalled even at Delhi. We had a few pieces 
of cornelian engraved, but although prettily and 
fancifully done, they did not appear anything compared 
to English engraving. One thing, however, is, that 
English seals are made for impressing wax, whereas 
an Asiatic only prints from his with ink. In attach- 
ing the seal, a little ink is smeared over the surface, 
and the impression made upon the paper; in this 
manner the Cashmere cutting stands out bold and 
clean. Who would go to Cashmere without inspect- 
ing the shawl manufacture? We devoted much of 
the short time at our disposal to this object, and 
learned, to our regret, that so beautifal a branch of 
art should now be falling off; as the shawls of France 
and England improve, so is the demand lessened for 
those of Cashmere. The secret is not in the work- 
ing ; it is in the beautiful wool from the goats of Upper 
Thibet, the equal of which in softness has never yet 
been found. The goats live in the higher table-lands of 
Tartary, where the cold is intense, and to protect them 
from the piercing blasts of winter they have the 
under-hair, or “ Poshai,” of this deliciously soft 
and warm material. This wool is brought down to 
Cashmere once every year by merchants, and sold 
to the shawl makers. After thorough cleaning it is 
dyed of various colours; the dyers p the 


fifty rupees are sometimes paid for the mere drawing 
of a very elaborate pattern. The dealers in shawls 
are the agents of merchants residing at Bombay, Delhi, 
Lahore, or other large cities, and having branch estab- 
lishments throughout Asia. These dealers give the 
order, and advance the money to the shawl manufac- 
turers. It is impossible to buy a shawl direct from 
the manufacturer, he makes only to order from the 
dealer or middleman, and is entirely dependent 
upon him. The loom is that of the common kind, 
the buildings in which the men work low, confined, 
and ill-ventilated. Each man (for no women work 
at the loom) sits with his little bundle of coloured 
wools wound upon small spindles and a written paper 
before him, by which he is entirely guided as to the 
number of threads, &c. to take up. Each man works 
distinct from his neighbour on his own loom, and as 
all shawls are made up of small pieces, each piece 
being about eight inches long by four wide, the 
qualities of every workman can easily be detected. 
The most skilful earn about eight anas, eqaal to a 
shilling of English money per day: this samis, how- 
ever, equivalent to a much larger amount, if reckoned 
at what it will procure. These small pieces, when 
finished, are made over to the agent or dealer, who 
has them sown together in a coarse manner to judge 
of the general effect—they are afterwards washed at 
particular places in a stream branching from the 
river, and the water is said to possess peculiar pro- 
perties in softening the wool and bringing out the 
brilliancy of the colours not found in any other spot. 
But few people visit Cashmere for the purpose of pur- 
chasing shawls, the distance is great and the diffi- 
culties of the road deter all but the very adventurous ; 
the agents therefore despatch the shawls after they 
have been washed, to the larger marts in Asia, and 
from their correspondents the local merchants pur- 
chase them Besides the shawl there are several 
vatieties of dress made from the wool, one the Ahlwan 
perfectly plain, of a dirty white, drab, and lilac colours 
—the texture seems delightfully soft, but the large 
price asked for a piece five or six yards in length 
seemed far above the value. The shaw! manufacture 
above described is that of the genuine and much 
prized kind—an inferior sort called the “sozuni” or 
sown, is that in which there is a plain groundwork of 
wool, the Ahlwan dyed of any colour, upon which the 
shawl pattern is worked with the needle. Many of 
these are very beautiful in appearance and of most 
elegant patterns, but to the eye of the connoisseur 
they are almost destitute of value. |The 
“fumawali” is a striped shawl material, wove in 
the piece, and used for dressing-gowns, ladies’ 
dresses, or for the alkaluk worn by the nobles of 
Lucknow, in the cold weather. Having seen the 
working at the loom, and made the enquiries that 
curiosity dictated, we proceeded to the house of Synd 
Hadji Ibid, who, we were informed, was partuer of a 
large Persian house, and the largest dealer in the 
city. We found him dwelling in the upper story of a 
very lofty house, a young man, good-looking, most 
gentlemanly in manner, and possessed of that in- 
sinuating urbanity so characteristic of the Persians. 
He gave us chairs, tea, and cherries, and then 
opened the large bales of shawls with which the room 
was occupied and nearly filled. 
(To be continued.) 





INDUSTRIAL ENHIBITION OF 1851. 
TuHeE Journal of Design (Mr. H. Cole,* Felix Sum- 
merley, and one of the Executive Committee) may be 
looked upon as at least a demi-official, if not a recog- 
nised official authority in this matter; and gives us 
accordingly ‘‘ Montlily Reports of Progress.” 





vegetable or mineral ingredients for all the colours 
except green, and this they procure from English 
green baize by boiling. This is a very curious cir- 
eumstance, not only becaus:: the colour thus obtained 


* The success of the “large and most influential meeting 
of the citizens of London,” under the presidency of the 
Lord Mayor, is described in glowing terms; when, inter 
alia, the public is informed by Mr. Cole that, “ continuing 
the history of this great work, Mr. H. Cole appeared as re- 
pr ve of the Prince on this oceasion. We believe 





is a most beautifal and enduring one, but b 
it is so much prizedjby Mahomedans, being their holy 
colour, to be worn only by descendants of the 
Prophet, or those who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecea. The shawl patterns aré drawn upon paper, 
very minute, and with the greatest possible accuracy ; 





Mr. Scott Russell and Mr. H. Cole will soon visit Liverpool 
and Manchester, where no large meeting has yet been held, 
although #t was the first place visited in August last by the 
deputation. [Quéry Liverpool and Manchester.}] Now is 
eoming on one of the most critical points of action, as the 
Atheneum has shrewdly observed—namely, the i t 


In this manifesto there are several curious circum- 
stances, in spite of the bad grammar plainly obser- 
vable. First, that Mr. Cole or Felix Summerley, the 
representative of Prince Albert, should have reason 
to believe that (as actually happened) he was going 
to visit Manchester. Secondly, that he should exhibit 
so openly the proofs of the “claw me and I'll claw 
you” system of puffing between the Journal of Design 
and the Atheneum, their two Editors being two of 
the Committee delegated by the Council of the Society 
of Arts with the carrying out of this “ great work.” 
Thirdly, that notwithstanding this unity of conduct 
and purpose between the two, the Journal should depre- 
cate government interference, whilst its ally, in 
words, rests the entire suecess of the scheme on the 
very opposite principle, the composition of the com- 
mission. The one boldly speaks out, and wants it 
all his own way without any control; the other is 
satisfied with the probable chance of an imperium in 
imperio, which is by far the most sagacious plan. 

With regard to the question of “ international eti- 
quette,” as the proceeding is perfectly novel, it may 
be thought likely that it would make its own prece- 
dent agreeably to common sense and propriety; in 
which case, as we stated in our first Gazette when 
the subject was mooted, a fair portion of the umpires 
ought undoubtedly to be distinguished and compe- 
tent foreigners. It is quite absurd to imagine the 
decisions of a Spitalfields weaver upon a competition 
with Lyons silks, of a Staffordshire potter against 
Sevres china, of a Birmingham hardwareman against 
Russian cutlery, of a Manchester cotton-spinner 
against the Belgian loom, of a Royal Academician 
against the Fine Arts of Italy, France, and Germany, 
of a Glasgow chemical director against the dyes of 
Turkey, or a Kidderminster man against the carpets 
of that country and Persia, or of Felix Summerley 
himself against the bronzes and pretty metallic fa- 
briques of the artisans of Paris. But enough of this, 
and we go on to Journal of Arts Report of Progress 
last month, December, 1849, when Mr. Cole (who 
as Felix aforesaid, it is to be hoped will enter the list 
of competitors with his ingenious fabrications) very 
liberally advises his future rivals— 

“ All who intend to be exhibitors at the great industrial 
festival of 1851 will do well so to conduct their preparations 
that their works may be completed very early in the spring 
ofthat year. We believe we may safely advise every one 
to be ready at least by the end of February 1851 ; for it may 
be taken for granted that, public opinion having been so 
sufficiently and definitively pronounced in support of the ex- 
hibition, it will assuredly take place in 1851, as proposed 
by his Royal Highness Prince Albert. All preliminary 
investigations must be considered as brought to a close by 
the important meetings held on the 5th and 6th of No- 
vember, at Liverpool and Manchester.”’ 

At these meetings, Mr. Cole taking a leading part, 

h to ider all preliminary investigations 
concluded, though he and his colleagues had covertly 
concealed from them the whole of the operation be- 
tween the committee and Messrs. Munday. He is, 
indeed, indignant at any misgivings, and unfairly and 
cunningly (and we will add imprudently) trying to 
shelter his and their bargaining under the sanction of 
the Prince (who was not apprized of it till after the 
deed, and then essentially modified it), he says— 

“ All the Society’s proceedings in this matter had been 
taken under the sanction of Prince Albert, its President, 
and nothing was morc natural than that his Royal High- 








tance and value ofsuc 1 an authority have been affirmed, it 
has been suggested that the less there is of direct Government 
interference the better. Mr. Hume insisted strongly on this 
point at the city meeting. We cannot doubt that ministers 
will assent to the issue of a Royal Commission; the only 
difficulty they will have will be in making a judicious selec- 
tion of persons. We think every class ought to be repre- 
sented . the Commission,— agricultural, manufacturing, 
mechanical, artistic, and that the most eminent represen- 
tatives of the [query each] class should be selected. We do 
not know if it will be possible according to international 
etiquette, but if it be, we hope eminent foreigners will be 
found as Commissioners. ‘So vast and various,’ says the 
Athenaeum, ‘is the knowledge which will be brought into 
requisition for the due discharge of its duties, and so grave 
the responsibility in a competition of such interest and 
magnitude, that there will probably be as much unwilling- 
ness on the part of the umpires selected to act as there 
should be circumspection and intelligence exercised in the 
selection. Any mistake made in the composition of this 
Commission will wreck the success of a scheme which 
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ness, always watching the subject, should himself choose 
the time for active operations, and enlarge the first idea of 
the Exhibition, by giving it an original feature in opening 
it, not merely to British industry, but to the industry of all 
nations. If better leaders were in the field, why did they 
not appear, and act ? for, as the event proves, they were not 
restrained by any respect for the Society or its President. 

_ “As there were no overt symptoms of their actions, it 
is almost idle to ask whether they were prepared to pay 
down 20,000/. for medals and prizes, and tee the exe- 
cution of the undertaking, as the Society of Arts has done 
and dtd before the announcement of its President’s pro- 
posed enlarged exhibition was made to the world. Almost 
every report of every meeting of the various deputations 
repeats the statement that 20,000/. had been secured for 
the prizes. The right of the Society of Arts to begin the 
work consists in the fact that it not only proposed it, but 
apd the strongest guarantee to the public that it could 

0 it, 

No doubt, having secretly sold the national design 
to private contractors, and made it theirs, and little of 
a public concern, as projected by H. R. H. But who 
ever heard of the securing of 20,0001. for prizes being 
& sine qua non, or if it were, of not waiting to see the 
result of an appeal from the Prince Consort to the 
country to support him in effecting so patriotic and 
noble an object? But our illustrious undertakers 
would not wait for the obvions and natural develop- 
ment of the plan—they would do the thing them- 
selves, and Mr. Cole is good enough to predict— 

“What the nature of the security was that the Society of 
Arts gave, we have no doubt will be made fully public, and 
we have perfect confidence that the Council of the Society 
has only done what will be fully approved. To doubt this 
would be as much as to say, that the Society, relying wholly 
on public approbation and assistance tn this matter, was 
prepared to act without the recollection of such a most 
important fact. 

“ We believe it will not be long before the whole arrange- 
ments will be before the public; and from what we hear, 
the greatest care has been taken to recognise to the fullest 
the popular voice in them.” 

What the fact, above referred to, may be, we can- 
not guess from the writer's obscurity; but if the ex- 
hibition was not, nor is not, to “rely wholly on 
public approbation and assistance” in this matter, 
and in all else, we should like to know by what 
means the scheme is to be carried into execution ! 
Government will not give a stiver beyond the site 
which costs it nothing; the Prince, surely, could not 
be called upon to put his hand into a purse drained 
by many charities, and the munificent patronage of 
patriotic institutions. Messrs. Munday, with all their 
public spirit, would not like (probably) to lose more 
than 30,0002. or 40,0001. by the job; and therefore 
we could have nothing and nobody to fall back upon 
but the executive committee, Messrs. Stephenson, 
Fuller, Dilke, and Cole, who, standing in the gap, 
could have their only remedy in Chancery, against 
the council of the Society of Arts, by which they 
were appointed to this dangerous scheme—one that 
by its “ magnitude'and significance” fairly “ confounds 
even the imagination” of the Atheneum, 

Mr. Cole’s report, for the present month, is yet 
more gratulatory and triumphant, though we are not 
aware of the slightest progress or alteration in the 
status quo of December, except that the veil has been 
withdrawn from the mystery of the coutract with 
Messrs. {Munday. Feeling that this disclosure has 
excited much distaste and suspicion, and for the first 
time doubts of success, in the public mind, Mr. Cole 
changes his tone, and between begging and bullying, 
puts forth the following pregnant piece of pleading: — 

_“‘ Manufacturers and all who are disposed to promote the 
Exhibition have now the assurance unmistakeably before 
them that some exhibition will take place; and it remains 
with them, and them only, to determine whether it shall be 
large or small, worthy of the magnificence of British in- 
dustry, and as attractive as possible to all foreign competi- 
tors, or, on the contrary, @ small, stingy, and insignificant 
business. It must be shown shortly whether all the heartily 
promised co-operation with Prince Albert is to be forth- 
coming, or whether all that has hitherto been said ts mere 
talk. (Insulting enough!) We cannot for an instant as- 
sume such insincerity, and that it will be inferred because 
there is a moral security of a something certainly being 
done, that all are not quite as much directly interested as 
though that security really did not exist. We say empha- 
tically, that the very security which has been given with 
so much unexampled confidence and public spirit, ought to 
furnish a stimulus to increased exertions. We do not 
think our countrymen will repay it by shabby evasive- 
hess. The success of the plan, its credit before the world, 
and the permanence of the proposed institutions, solely 
depend on the active practical good-will and liberal sub- 





scriptions of all.” [How now! why, last month the ma- 
nagers did not seem to care a jot for “public approbation” 
or assistance. } 

It is not, however, worth while to take any further 
notice of this equivocation, and we only protest 
against the attempt to represent the disapproval of all 
who condemn the acts of the Council of the Society 
of Arts and their Committee, as an opposition or Inke- 
warmness to the magnificent design of Prince Albert. 
The public opinion is, that the Prince ought neither 
to be made a cover or a tool, and that every endeavour 
to do so is impertinent and disloyal. Nothing has 
been said or done beyond putting him on his guard; 
and we trust the forthcoming Commission, of which 
he is to be the head, will not only be such as will 
satisfy the conditions of the appointment by their 
weight and position, but also by their being able to 
take the active management and responsibility of the 
design into their own hands, If so, there can be no 
fear of the result. 

The Patent Journal of last Saturday, No. 188, 
contains the following among other strong remarks 
on this subject :— 


“ The Exhibition of 1851; is it to be made a‘ Job ?’—There is 
a trite, but true adage, that oftentimes ‘ Providence provides 
the meat, whilst the devil sends the cooks,’ and the meta- 
phor may, we think, be applied with great propriety to the 
recent proceedings in connexion with the proposed indus- 
trial exhibition of 1851. A more noble purpose—a more 
befitting occupation for the nation to engage in, could not, 
we may venture to say, have been proposed. Right worthy 
was the proposition to collect in the metropolis of Great 
Britain the peaceful spoils of every nation—to bring together 
the productions of nature, and the creations of art—to 
assemble in one mighty emporium all that genius has been 
able to devise, and to hold a eongress of science. In no 
other country could so noble an object be carried out—from 
no other country, perhaps, would such a proposition have 
ever emanated. Free from commercial restrictions, as she 
is devoid of petty national prejudices, England would have 
opened her portals to every comer, and merit would have 
received acknowledgment, without regard to creed or coun- 
try. Nor did the nation, on the first announcement of the 
proposition, give to it an apathetic ear—on the contrary, no 
subject ever engrossed more attention, or met witha more 
enthusiastic welcome. In heart, soul, and purse were the 
people ready to meet it! 

“The manufacturer looked forward to honourable com- 
petition—the merchant hoped to see in it a manifestation of 
his country’s boundless wealth—the colonist expected in it 
a stimulus to the further development of yet untouched 
mines of industry—the politician could see in such an exhi- 
bition a source of much political advantage to the nation, 
which would thus be enabled, as it were, to show to the 
world that in her real strength, England is more potent 
now, than when she swept the seas by Blake, or held Europe 
at bay by Marlborough. Nor were the wary worshippers of 
Plutus—the men of mighty metal—the capitalists of London, 
unwilling to aid the goodly work. They were willing to 
supply the sinews for this peaceful campaign, with not less 
alacrity than they erstwhile subscribed for an unprofitable 
war. How important it was, then, that all the preliminary 
proceedings for carrying out this national purpose should be 
worthy of the object, and befitting the nation ;—that every 
act should be in unison with, and proper to the purpose in 
view. It is with regret, that we are compelled to say that 
the reverse has been the case,—and that we are obliged to 
give our unqualified disapproval of the proceedings lately 
taken in the matter.” 


The writer then quotes Mr. Cole’s speech at the 
Mansion House, (October 17,) as the ‘‘ representative 
of Prince Albert,” when he said, 


“I coneeive that the best plan is to leave the public 
to do just what they please in the matter; those 
who approve of the object will subscribe, and those 
who consider that it will not affect them or their in- 
terests will not be compelled to give us their aid. I hope, 
therefore, that the meeting will agree with what I believe 
are entirely the views of his Royal Highness in this matter 
—that the whole of this great undertaking should be carried 
out by funds subscribed voluntarily. (Hear, hear.) We 
have no doubt of getting the money. They said in Dublin— 
said enthusiastically—that they thought the easiest part of 
the matter would be to get 150,000/., or even 200,0002. ; but 
that is not altogether an opinion peculiar to Irishmen, for 
I had the honour of an interview yesterday with a gentle- 
man who has one of the longest heads in the city of London, 
as he certainly is one of the richest men in it, and he said 
that he was sure there would be no difficulty with respect 
to money or anything of that kind, but he thought it would 
be very difficult to prevent this exhibition from being in- 
gulphed by its own magnitude.” 

Upon which, and his other illustrative extracts, our 
contemporary irresistibly observes :— 

“ Now, we have little hesitation in saying, that any reason- 
able man, on reading these extracts, will come to the con- 
clusion that the intention of the promoters was to raise the 
necessary funds by public subscription, * * * Well, 





then, it turns out to be the fact, that at this very time, 
when a public meeting of the most eminent capitalists was 
called for the sole purpose of obtaining their sympathy and 
aid—when a committee was formed comprising men who 
could and would have subscribed the funds—a private 
arrangement had already been made, (which waited only 
the formality of sealing,) whereby the whole of the funds 
were to be found by private capitalists, for the consideration 
of making a profit by the National Exhibition! The deeds 
were then engrossed between the Society (qgy.) of Arts of 
the one part, and certain Messrs Munday of the other part, 
whereby the one agreed to sell, and the other agreed to buy, 
all that the rights, profits, andadvantages of acertain ‘Ex- 
hibition’ to come off in 1851.” 


The deeds between the Committee of the Seciety 
of Arts and Messrs. Munday are copied, and the argu- 
ment proceeds :— 


“ Does this look like a public subscription ?—Is this the 
manner in which a ‘ national’ object should be met by a 
wealthy nation? If Government money was to be feared, 
like that of the Greeks, was it proper to transfer ‘for money 
well and truly paid in hand,’ the profit and glory of the 
proposed work? We do not hear that all other means had 
been tried, and had failed—we are not told that the City 
men would not subscribe !—we have yet to learn that some 
thousands of pounds would not have been subscribed in 
Manchester ; but on the contrary, on the 17th of October, 
one of the parties to the decds tells an influential meeting 
that there was no question of their being able to raise the 
funds by public subscription. Yet in November this deed 
is sealed, before an effort had been made so to obtain the 
money in a proper manner; and that which should have 
formed a source of profit to the Society of Arts, is con- 
verted into a money-making transaction for the benefit of 
two enterprising traders. Had there existed a necessity 
for resorting to so questionable a mode of raising the wind, 
it would have been but candid, open, and fair to have made 
publi@ overtures for the taking of the contract, and then at 
any rate the highest bidder would have had the lot knocked 
down to him. It is not every day that such a bargain is to 
be had. It is not every day that an exhibition can be got 
up under the sanction of the whole British nation — the 
direct patronage of the Queen—and the superintendence of 
the Prince Consort. Viewed as an ‘investment,’ the offer 
was a splendid one. ‘ Stalls and places to be let-—reserved 
seats—season tickets—refreshment rooms—and prices of 
admission, from five guineas down to sixpence. Visitors 
to be—the whole British people, and one-tenth of the Euro- 
pean population besides.’ At Garraways competition for 
the lot would have been excessive; but the Executive 
Committee in its wisdom sold the ‘ estate’ by * private con- 
tract,’ and never published ‘ the conditions of sale.” Proh 


pudor. 


“A Munpay Exhibition it will be—Munpay prizes and 
Munpary profits. On the terms of the contract we have 
little to say. In their eagerness to grasp the proffered bonus 
of £20,000, the Committee-would appear to have been will- 
ing to make any sort of agreement. 

“ We object to the spirit of the agreement, as being dero- 
gatory to the character of the nation. Far better would it 
be that Government had found the money, than that such 
an arrangement should have been made ; better still that the 
money should have been voluntarily subscribed. . 

“'The gentlemen who effected the Mundayan arrange- 
ment have placed themselves so prominently before the 
public in connexion with the proposed Exhibition, (and 
among other things in soliciting public contributions for tt,) 
that it is but justice that they should bear the odium of this 
transaction.” 

“ The ‘clique’ is the same which is known among the 
members of the Society of Arts as ‘ Cundall and Co.,’ from 
the circumstance, we presume, of their being the authors 
and designers of certain articles of ‘ High Art’ Manufacture, 
which were (intended) to supersede the ‘common place’ of 
ordinary life, and which, for the nonce, graced the windows 
of ironmongers and stationers. Mustering in strong num- 
bers in the ‘ Council’ of the Society, they have adopted the 
policy of ‘clanship,’ and hang together like Scotchmen in 
India, or the English at Boulogne. They ride rampant at 
the Society of Arts. The council in its constitution is 
formed on the model of a select vestry, and the councillors, 
who elect one another, never take the advice of the mem- 
bers of the society, but when, like Governor Stuveysant, 
they have made up their minds to abide by theirown. In 
fact, there is a partnership deed between the above gentle- 
men and the Society of Arts, whereby the name of the 
Society is used whenever, and for whatever, they please. 

“ Now there can be no possible objection to these gentle- 
men curvetting about on their gingerly steed, so long as they 
keep within decent bounds; but it remains to be seen 
whether the members of the Society of Arts will always 
permit them to have the exclusive management of their 
affairs, more especially after the present ‘exhibition’ of 
their competency to manage matters of business. The 
members of the Society of Arts will not, we think, feel 
themselves to be much honoured when they come to con- 
sider that they have not had, and are not likely to have, any 
voice, control, or share in the management of the forth- 
coming exhibition. They will probably think that they 
might have been consulted on business transacted in their 
names; and many among them, we venture to say, would 
have been found not unqualified to render service in the 
work. But the self-elected executive have resolved to keep 
the business in their own hands—to fill every office with 
their own myrmidons, and we presume to farm out what 
little else remains to be done. Under their management, 
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the Society of Arts, with an increasing income, has been 
brought into some three thousand pounds of debt ; and under 
their arrangements, the industrial exhibition of 1851 will 
prove to be—a mull.” 

We have better hopes, and look to the Prince and 
the Commissioners for the fruition of the very finely 
conceived, and nationally and universally important 
design, of which, apropos, a competition has else- 
where sprung up against the Four Executive Consuls. 
We see by the Police reports, that Two Tribunes of 
the People, named Cape and Pile, have set up for 
themselves as Assistant Honorary Secretaries, and 
advertised to extend their good offices, and the patron- 
age of the situation, to the “bankers, merchants, 
traders, and mechanics, who might desire to learn 
what was already done, and co-operate with the Com- 
mittee in carrying out H. R. Highness’s design.” 
Poor paltry fellows! they only tried to tempt the 
community out of enclosures of “ six postage stamps,” 
say sixpence in every letter; but, however ingenious 
and industrial, this is so erroneous a way of pursuing 
self-interest, that the Committee have been shocked 
by it, and had the parties apprehended, to be made a 
National Exhibition.* 


PANORAMA, NEW ZEALAND. 


Havine noticed elsewhere Mr. Burford’s novel and 
interesting Panorama of New Zealand, we may take 
the opportunity of appending to it some original illus- 
trations of our own, derived from several Nos. of The 
Maori Messenyer, alias Ko te Karere Maori, which 
we have this week received from Auckland. They are 
Nos. 11, 12, 13. 14, from May 24 to July 5, of a 
journal established by the Government, printed in 
English and Maori, published every fortnight, and 
intended to convey necessary and useful intelligence 
to the native population. The principal paper running 
through these specimens is a lecture on agriculture 
as applicable to the country. There are also an essay 
recommendatory of savings banks, the report of a long 
trial of one Maroro for the savage murder of Mr. 
Banks, and an account of his execution, as a lesson 
in the administration of justice’ and narratives (such 
as that of Androcles and the Lion) calculated to in- 
terest readers. ‘I'he translations into the aboriginal 
Maori tongue, or vice versa, are in opposite columns, 
and the Messenger altogether, of four pages, very 
fairly printed. 

As an example of this literary curiosity, we may 
mention, that on the observance of our Queen's birth- 
day Sir George Grey (the Governor) gave a grand 
entertainment to the natives, and our informant tells 
us of the long line of tables loaded with abundance 
of provisions, where there was no doubt a “ prodigious” 
clatter of knives and forks, and when the Governor 
and his lady approached, the munching ceased, and 
the company, starting to their feet, shouted and sung 
a well known Maori chant, “ Welcome, O visitor 
from a distant land!” But the most characteristic 
portion of the féte was their immediately following 
up the strain with a birthday song, in the true Maori 
style, and running thus, in their language,— 

“T haere atu ki te pai a te Kuini, 
He pai ra nei, he kahore ra nei ? 
Ra, he whakanewhanewha i aku mata 
Kia newha—Wai au kia ware!” 

Which being translated, reminds us considerably 
of the Persian of Hafiz or Ferduusi :— 

“We went to behold the beauty of the Queen. 
Was she beautiful, or was she not ?— 
Oh yes, so beautiful that our eyes were dazzled, 
Nor could we gaze on her for fear of fainting.” 

We question much if the late or living Laureate 
of England, Southey or Wordsworth, inspired by 
Salary and Sack, could pay our Sovereign so poetical 
and flattering a compliment. 





* We take shame to ourselves for having omitted to review 
the Report of the Eleventh French Exposition of the Pro- 
ducts of Industry, by Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, who is the Secre- 
—_ to the Committee; and who in this work displays the 
abilities which must render his services very valuable to 
whosoever is entrusted with the carrying out of Prince 
Albert’s ——. The subject of Industrial Exhibitions 
generally 
most intelligent publication.—Ep. L. G, 


be much better understood after studying this 





But the natives, besides being an acute and intel- 
ligent, seem also to be a poetic people. The wretched 
Maroro, whom we have already mentioned, and whose 
peculiar “ Rope-walk” was very different from that of 
Mr. Robinson, where the foregoing féte was held, 
could not bid the world good-night without a memorial 
of his elegiac compositions. On the morning of his 
execution he writes a farewell to his sister, as if his 
agony were past, “ my body is dead at Wellington, 
my spirit has gone to Heaven, it has seen your de- 
parted husband. 

“ E taka ki te raro ho mai koia ra te aroha. 
E te roimata e taheke i runga.” 

“ My love to thee is borne along 
By breezes from the North, 

Oh! these tears, how rapidly they flow !” 

There is another passage in this letter which does 
not please us so well. Itis a New Zealand specimen 
of the evil of reconciling men to crime, by holding 
up criminals about to expiate their guilt as saints 
assured of everlasting bliss. ‘I am (writes Maroro) 
willing to suffer death, because the Almighty has be- 
come my near friend.” Are we to wonder that we 
hear in the same Journal of other natives committing 
other atrocious es of Europ and their 
families ? 

The last, however, of Maroro’s letters is so remark- 
able, that we transcribe it entire :— 

“ To Pokorua—to all of you living at Te Wairoa. 

“ FrrenpDs,—Great is my love for you. I have 
suffered, Let my decease be known to you. As 
my sin was committed by myself, let not your 
hearts be dark with respect to my misfortune. When 
my mother bore me, I was as one of yourselves; 
but now I am a stranger. Had I remained with you, 
no evil would be near me this day. I have done 
wickedly, as also my body, the payment for which 
will be myself. Friends—be not dark with reference 
to my death, because my wicked deed was of myself. 
I am willing to die for my crime. 

“T used to sit and muse on Mata’s eminence, 
And scan the realms around. Gazing awhile 


On Tokaroa’s crags, while fancy led me 
O’er Ngaoko’s sands.—Past scenes, ye still are sacred.” 
“ Taku taumata tonu ko Matara ra nei, 

Marama te titiro ki Tokaroa ra ia: 
E arahi i au nga one no Ngaoko, 
Haere tapu ano.” 

“ My speech to all of you is ended. 

named Henry Maroro.” 





I have been 


HewnanE Manono.” 





family ” into a discordant group. A moving diorama 
of the Queen's visit to Ireland concluded the Pan- 
tomime, which may be greatly improved by compres- 
sion. We hope shortly to give Mr. Anderson's 
Shylock, and, indeed, the whole prospects and position 
of this theatre, the critical attention they demand, as 
soon as the bustle of the present rush of novelties has 
passed; by which time we shall be better able to 
judge of the working force of Mr. Anderson’s com- 
pany, and the spirit in which the theatre may be ex- 
pected to be carried on under his management. 


Haymarket.—The Christmas burlesque at this 
theatre is written by the Messrs. Brough, and is 
founded on the Eastern tale of the Ninth Statue, the 
story of which must be familiar to our readers. Its 
cast, including Miss Fitzwilliam, her first appearance 
here, Miss Horton, Mr. Munyard, from the Adelphi, 
and the veteran monarch of burlesque, Mr. J, 
Bland, is a strong one, although one misses the 
Keeleys; and the selection of the music on which 
parodies are introduced is excellent. The scenery is 
good, and the attention to pictorial effect greater than 
we have hitherto observed in pieces of a like sort at 
this theatre. The dresses are gay and becoming; 
and indeed an evening may be spent very pleasantly 
in listening to the capital singing of Misses Horton 
and Fitzwilliam, and to the daring jokes of the 
authors. The success of the burlesque was com- 
plete; among the most noticeable hits are (of course) 
the “ Row Polka,” and the “ Swiss Girl,” and the 
“Trab, Trab,” both sung by Miss Horton, -A very 
pleasing effect was produced by the introduction of 
cut glass lustres in the concluding tableau. 


Princess's.—The subject of the pantomime here, 
King Jamie ; or, Harlequin and the Magic Fiddle, 
is not one which at first sight appears greatly calcu- 
lated for comic effects of the right sort ; but by intro- 
ducing a bedroom scene between the Solomon of 
English monarchs, his queen, and an infant prince, 
and mixing up the loves of Arabella Stewart and Sey- 
mour with the story of Guy Fawkes, Mr. Rodwell 
has constructed a tolerably amusing opening, includ- 
ing, amongst the scenery, a pretty forest scene, with the 
rising of a group of Naiads from a lake, that is very 
effective. The harlequinade portion is better than 
usual. It was a little too long the first night, but 
has since been judiciously curtailed, and is carried on 
with untiring energy by that clever clown, Mr. Flex- 
more, and a good corps of pantomimists. Among the 
noticeable subjects are Mr. Flexmore’s imitations of 





THE DRAMA. 
Drury Lane.—It is absolutely impossible, from 
the opening on Boxing night, to form any opinion on 
the probable result of Mr. Anderson’s praiseworthy 
attempt to restore this theatre to its original and 
legitimate uses. The ordinary confusion of the oc- 
casion was increased by adventitious circumstances 
to a degree of uproar that rendered the performance 
of the Merchant of Venice an affair of mere dumb 
show. Circumstances connected with the actual 
state of the theatre prevented the opening of the 
doors until half-an-hour beyond the time announced 
in the bills; this delay irritated the crowds who were 
waiting for admission, and no sooner was the house 
filled, than the galleries commenced a series of noisy 
interruptions, intermingled with loud calls for the 
manager, which continued with brief intermissions 
during the whole of the play. Mr. Anderson made 
several attempts, with more or less success, to address 
the audience, but it was not till he came forward at 
the end of the comedy, in plain clothes, that he suc- 
ceeded in restoring them to good humour, which he 
then did, by a sensible and well-timed speech. The 
opening of the pantomime is the story of Kenilworth, 
daringly burlesqued, and is productive of most 
amusing absurdities, while the regular comic business 
is carried on by one of the most effective corps of 
pantomimists that we have seen for some years. 
Among the noticeable hits are, a scene of Smithfield, 
with its crowd and nuisances, changed into a splendid 
garden, and a very fair joke at the Peace Society, 
whose meeting results in turning even the “ happy 





popular dancers, a very ingenious turn given to a 
game of cards between the elown and pantaloon, and 
a view of Smithfield as itis and as it ought to be, of 
which latter it may be observed as curious, that both 
here and at Drury-lane, the very salient points that 
might have suggested most fun and satire have been 
missed. The whole pantomime is superbly got up, 
and throughout neatly executed. 


Lyceum.—Mr. Planché's dip into the repertoire of 
the Countess Danois has not been as successful as 
usual this Christmas. The Serpentine Vert, which 
is the subject, presents little of interest or novelty— 
has few incidents—and, what is worse, scarcely any 
characters susceptible of broad burlesque. The piece 
is elegantly and pointedly written, but suffered in 
effect from the introduction of a tedious ballet, on 
the story of Cupid and Psyche, that concluded the 
first act tamely enough. As a spectacle, this is one 
of the most elegant and splendid we have ever wit- 
nessed, Mr. Beverley’s pencil seems to have been 
dipped in the rainbow; the aerial beauty of his 
atmospheric effects, and the fancy displayed in the 
invention of every scene, serve to place him in a very 
high position amongst our painters, while he has 
surpassed himself in the effect of the concluding 
scene, which is a mass of splendour and brilliancy 
impossible to be described, and which called forth, 
from a very crowded audience, applause of several 
minutes’ duration. In the opening scene of a gor- 
geous ball-room, the “ Row” polka was most effec- 
tively introduced. The acting was deficient in 
strength. Mr. F. Matthews was humorous as the 
King of Pharytale; Madame Vestris herself, and 
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inimitable as a waiting-maid, with the “ Trab, trab’ 
song; and Miss St. George (her first appearance 
here) was encored in a parody on “ Where the Bee 
sucks.” The greatest credit is due to the manage- 
ment for the production of this spectacle, which as 
such excels even the former Christmas pieces at this 
theatre. 

Adelphi.— Mrs. Shelley's romance of Frankenstein 
forms the subject of the Christmas entertainment here. 
The authors of the piece—the Messrs. Brough— 
have a very broad and free travestie of the story ; in- 
deed, they have taken the idea only and the two prin- 
cipal characters, with some of the leading invidents, 
adding to it whatever of their own they considered 
might make it palatable to an Adelphi audience in a 
dramatic form. In this they have been completely 
successful. Wright as the presumptuous Znventor— 
Paul Bedford as the Monster—Miss Woolgar as the 
Jew and lover of the piece, a German student, capitally 
dressed and “ made up”—and O. Smith as the original 
Zamiel of Der Freyschutz, in reduced circumstances 
and shabby garments, are all well fitted with parts, 
and the scenery and the ion of incidents are 
arranged with equal skill; among the former may be 
noticed a brilliant ball-room scene in which a child 
executed a pas seul very cleverly, and a conflagration 
is represented with almost fearful truth of effect. 





Strand.—The active management of this little 
theatre have been successful in their holiday novelty, 
which is an extravaganza called Diogenes and his 
Lantern, and is written by Mr. Tom Taylor. The 
form of the stage here permits scarcely any scenic 
effect, and the size of the audience part of the house 
allows every word spoken to be distinctly heard. 
Availing himself of these peculiarities, the author 
has trusted more to brilliant dialogue than to 
complication of story or picturesque effect, and 
seems to have had in view the annual Revue 
at the Palais Royal Theatre, or that satire upon 
passing events which used to be found in panto- 
mimes in the palmy days of Harlequinade. The 
gods and goddesses are banished to earth by Jove; 
and arriving at Athens assume various disguises, as 
does Jupiter himself, who follows them, that of 
Notazis a political reformer. Minerva, encountering 
Diogenes, assists him in his search after an honest 
man, which is of course unproductive, till a poor 
sailor returns to the philosopher a purse which he 
had found in the pocket of a paletot he was mending. 
Him, however, the Goddess of Wisdom pronounces 
to be not an honest man, but the ninth part of one. 
Upon this slender thread of story are strung a series 
of jokes and apt witticisms, with some sterner satire, 
that makes this piece the most amusing of all the 
Christmas entertainments. The dresses are grotesque 
and characteristic, and the acting thoroughly efficient. 
Mrs. Stirling, on whom the principal part devolved, 
looked most classic as Minerva, and delivered the 
dialogue, whether grave or gay, with such point and 
good taste that not a shade of meaning was lost. 


Surrey.—The Moon Queen and King Night (the 
title of Alfred Crowquill’s pantomime,) gives occasion 
for some good scenery, and is got up with a due 
regard both to splendour and the provocation of 
laughter; it is preceded by a sort of prologue, in 
which Pantomime in person asserts his superiority 
as a censor morum over Burlesque. The masks used 
in the opening are designed with great humour, and 
are exceedingly characteristic; and in the pantomime 
portion are several hits at the events of the present 
day, including the railways, Lola Montes, and the 
politics of the continent. The most effective scene 
was a view of St. James's Park in a frost, where the 
pas de patineurs, accompanied by appropriate comic 
incidents, is introduced in modern costume. Some 
clever feats a la Risley are performed by the clown, 
Mr, Dewhurst, and his son. 


Sadler's Wells, Marylebone, and Astley's.—We 
are compelled, from want of space, to postpone our 
notices of the pantomimes at these theatres, but may 
as well mention en passant that the title of the one 
at Sadler’s Wells is The Dragon of Wantley ; at the 





Marylebone, (re-opened under the direction of Mr. 
Edward Stirling,) Harlequin Fairy Queen; at 
Astley’s, Yankee Doodle came to Town, &c. Each 
of them, with its peculiar effects, sustain the accepted 
reputation of these popular places of entertainment. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FUTURE AND THE PAST. 


Tuts day we pass beneath a portal wide, 

Whose opening gates reveal an unknown sphere ; 
Through its high arch what varied scenes appear ; 
How rich the clime, how vast the rolling tide 
Which circles all, nor stays its swift career. 
Joyous in heart, we hail that distant land, 

Whose bright creation joins the beck’ning hand; 
While as we gaze a rainbow spans the skies, 
Tinging the world with its resplendent dyes. 


And we look back—it is a world of dreams— 
The barrier closed, we shall return no more, 
But feebly trace that dim and shadowy shore— 
By Lethe’s wave in distant starlight gleams— 
Where Life has left what Time may ot restore. 
Oh, gentle Memory, from your treasures rare 
One precious gift, one holy relic spare ; 

The loving faith of youth’s unblemished mind, 
This be the priceless gem still left behind. 


January 1, 1850. Mazin, 





FLOWERS. 


Flowers! sweet Flora's children! 
How ye sport and spring, 

Smiling between bank and brook, 

Mossy marge, and woody nook, 
Where the linnets sing : 

Climbing hedge-row, bush, and brier, 

As your spirit ne’er would tire, 
Over lane and lea; 

Full of life, and full of mirth, 

Ye alone enjoy the earth,— 
Happy children ye! 


Flowers! sweet Flora’s children! 
How ye roam and race 

Up the valley—up the hill— 

With an everchanging will, 
Haunting every place: 

Hanging half-way down the steep, 

Where not e’en the stag dare leap, 
In your reckless glee ; 

Or, where snows eternal blanch, 

Listening to the avalanche, — 
Bold adventurers ye! 


Flowers! sweet Flora’s children! 

How ye dance and twine 
With the loveliest born of Spring, 
Moving in an endless ring— 

An exhaustless line! 
Sometimes shy and singly seen, 
Like some nun in cloister green, 

Offering incense free ; 
Sometimes over marsh and moor, 
Resting by the cottage door,— 

Welcome comers ye! 


Flowers, dear Flora’s children, 
How ye love to meet 

Far away from human sound, 

Making Nature hallowed ground, 
Even loneness sweet : 

Where some fount, ’mid mountain springs, 

Singing falls, and falling sings 
In melodious key ;— 

Blooming where no step is heard 

Save the light foot of some bird :— 
Favoured children ye ! 


Flowers, sweet Flora’s children, 
Loved by moon and star ; 
Loved by little ramblers’ lone, 
Seated on some grassy stone, 
Many a footstep far! 
Loved by all that God hath made, 
All that ever watched and prayed ; 
For ye seem to me 
In your bright and boundless span, 
Silent speakers unto man 
Of the World to be! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 





LOVE THAT DIETH NOT. 


Love not alone the gay, 
The beautiful, the bright , 
For youth will fade away, 
Like day beams into night. 
But love the heart that’s pure, 
How plain soe’er the face ; 
Such love will long endure, 
Such love cannot debase, 





Love not alone on earth 

Those transient things of life, 
Who like the rainbow’s birth 

Soon fade ’midst shadowy strife. 
But love the power that made 

All that to man is given, 
Whose spirit doth pervade 

The universal heaven. 


Love all things, great and small, 
From man to tiny flower ; 
Created they were all 
By an Almighty power. 
For “ God is Love” we know, 
Whate’er may be our lot, 
In life then let us sow 
The Love that dieth not. 
T. J. OusErer. 


I WISH MY LOVE WERE SOME FAIR STREAM. 


I wish my love were some fair stream, 
Soft singing through her woodland way ; 

And I some star, whose loving beam 
Might in her bosom rest its ray! 


I wish my love were like the dew, 
Half hidden ’neath the rose’s lip; 

And I the young Dawn, trembling through 
The fragrance, none but I might sip! 


I wish—like fiowers that fondly meet 
And cheer and charm the humblest spot— 
Our lives might blend while life was sweet, 
And even death divide us not! 
CHARLES SWAIN. 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Tue following letter from Sir Walter Scott (from the 
collection of Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, and hitherto 
unpublished) refers to an engraving from one of the 
best pictures of Bird, the artist,—a representation of 
the Field of Chevy Chase, on the day after the Battle. 
In the life of Bird, by Allan Cunningham, it is stated 
that “this exquisite piece, which should have been 
purchased by some wealthy Douglas or Percy, was 
bought for three hundred guineas, by the Marquis of 
Stafford, while Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott acquired 
the original sketch."—Edward Bird, born at Wol- 
verhampton, in April, 1772, commenced life as a tea- 
tray painter, at Birmingham, He had a strong 
feeling for Art, and removed to Bristol, where he 
taught drawing with success. He employed his 
leisure time in learning and practising oil painting, 
but exhibited no picture until 1807, when he was in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. Reputation followed, 
and he was elected R.A. The Chevy Chase (decidedly 
his best work) was painted immediately after he re- 
ceived this distinction. For a short time he was 
pitted against Wilkie, as a painter of familiar sub- 
jects. He undertook the painting of a difficult sub- 
ject,—the embarkation of Louis XVIII.,—and the 
French king and his courtiers gave him the sittings 
he required. The same courtesy was not extended 
to him by his own prince and the English nobles, 
and his health sank under that disappointment and 
domestic losses. Bird died in November, 1819, in 
the forty-eighth year of his life, and was buried in 
the cloisters of Bristol Cathedral :— 


“ To Mr. Bird, Artist, Bristol. 


“ Dear Sir,—I cannot refrain from troubling you 
once more to express my extreme satisfaction with the 
battle field of Chevy Chase, of which, being a bor- 
derer, I may perhaps be allowed to be in some degree 
a judge. Upon comparing the sketch with which 
you honoured me with the engraving, which I re- 
ceived the other day by Lady Stafford’s kindness, my 
admiration of both is, if possible, increased, and con- 
vinces me that my curiosity to see how the painting 
itself should correspond with the highly-spirited 
sketch, ought to have been accompanied with no 
shadow of doubt as to your power of bringing out 
and finishing the details of an undertaking so hap- 
pily imagined in the first conception. 

“TI have heard, with pleasure, that your distin- 
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guished talents are at present engaged in embodying 
for posterity.a representation of the departure of the 
King of France for his. own dominions, and his 
arrival at Calais. The modern dress is not favour- 
able for the artist, but your genius can surmount 
greater obstacles, and every one must rejoice in the 
prospect that. events so highly honourable to this 
country are likely to be given to the eyes of those 
who had not the advantage of seeing the reality. 
“Once more, sir, accept my best thanks for the 
valuable present you have made. Lady Stafford’'s 
print graces my cottage upon Tweedside, and your 
sketch is to hang over my library chimney-piece in 
this place, surrounded by broadswords, battle axes, 
and targets, which may have been at Chevy Chase 
themselves for anything I know.—I am, sir, &c. 


“ WaLTeR Scorrt. 
“ Edinburgh, 20 May, 1814.” 





VARIETIES. 


Petty Larceny Literary Piracies.—In the Times 
of Wednesday, and in the Morning Herald and 
the Sun, is honestly quoted from the Liverpool 
Albion the original account of the death of Duncan, 
the African traveller, which appeared in the Literary 
Gazette of last Saturday; and which, we presume, 
from the foregoing in the Times, had escaped obser- 
vation in our Journal, and been copied with due 
acknowledgments (so unjustly due) to the provin- 
cial thief who stole it from us. On this subject we 
are for ever amused with the doings of some of our 
contemporaries, who almost live by their plunder of 
our columns ; but the humour of the business is, that, 
like Gipsies with stolen children, they take pains to 
disguise their depredations, and often succeed so well 
in disfiguring them that we can hardly recognise our 
own offspring. As the Roman wished they might 
perish who had. said their good things before them, 
we think we might invoke a similar fate on those who 
say (and in the manner of saying spoil) our good 
things after us. It is really hard to have epigrams 
and morsels of pointed wit bedeviled in this manner ; 
but all happily without acknowledgment! Now, the 
reward of the Liverpool Albion's dishonesty is pro- 
bably to be quoted all over this country and the Con- 
tinent, as the author of this information. If a news- 
paper could blush, would not the Albion turn red ? 

The Taming of Swallows has long been looked 
upon as an impossibility, and their stay in the north 
of France during winter a thing unknown. There 

are, however, now to be seen at the residence of M. 
Gossuin, manufacturer at Ferricres, near Maubeuge, 
five fine swallows living in a cage, which they leave 
when called, returning to it to roost. They sing the 
whole day, and seem to bear the winter temperature 
very well,—care, however, being taken to cover the 
cage during frosty nights. ‘These birds are the first 
of their species which have been known in the country 
to have been tamed, and to have borne the tempera- 
ture of the month of December.—Brussels Herald. 

Professor Webster of Boston, against whom a ver- 
dict for the murder of Dr. Parkman has been returned 
by the coroner’s inquest, is husband to the niece of 
Mr. Prescott, the historian, by whom he has a family ; 
and the American journal states, that “ in the morn- 
ing of Dr. Webster's arrest, his daughters had issued 
invitations for a large party to take place during the 
week, They were not at home at the time of the 
arrest, and were not informed of it until the next 
morning.” 

Professor Sedqwick.—We regret much to hear that 
Professor Sedgwick has been much hurt by his horse 

falling with him on the afternoon of Monday week, 
whilst returning to Cambridge on the Huntingdon 
road. By this accident the Professor was not only 
severely bruised, but had the bone of his right arm 
fractured between the elbow and shoulder. To our 
latest enquiries the answer, we rejoice to say, was of 
a very favourable kind, 

Agriculture—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has 
signified that 1400/. is to be expended on the erection 
of farm buildings annexed to the Professorship of 
Agriculture established by her Majesty at Cork. May 





such a model school, together with the judicious 
application of the rest of the grant of 5000/., serve to 
spread the benefits of industry and good farming over 
the province of Munster! These would bring bless- 
ings on Ireland. 

_ The Electric Telegraph between France and Fing- 
land, by a submarine communication across the 
Channel, has at length been authorized by the Presi- 
dent, and will, it is said, be immediately established. 
A minute will then serve for a message to be conveyed 
from one country to the other. 

Mr. Silk Buckingham in Scotland,—The inhabi- 
tants of Alloa have been so gratified by Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s lectures, delivered in that town, that they have 
presented him with a highly complimentary address 
of thanks, for the information he had communicated 
in his very fluent and impressive manner. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


At the age of seventy-nine, Dr. Lingard has completed 
the revision of his well-known History of England, a library 
edition of which, we are informed, will soon be issued, 
embellished with the author’s portrait by Mr. Skaife. Some 
important additions are stated to have been made in the 
text, and also a new preface, in which Dr. Lingard 
particularly alludes to the authorities and sources of his 
work. It was expected that he would reply to Mr. 
Macaulay’s comments on the character and conduct of 
James II., but we are informed that the veteran historian 
does not enter into any controver'sy of the kind. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison’s Europe, vol. 10, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

American Historical and Literary Curiosities, folio, £2 2s. 

Barker’s (J.) Poems, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Bohn’s Standard Library, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Classical Library, cloth, 5s. 

Illustrated Library, cloth, 5s. 

Dallas’ (Rev. A.) Castlekirke, second edition, cloth, 4s. 

Emerson’s Representative Men, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Greenwood Leaves, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Hamilton’s (R. W.) Memoirs, by W.JH. Stowell, D.D., 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Inglis’ (J.) Sabbath School and Bible Teaching, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Irish Pearl, a Tale, 12mo, 2s, 

Jubal; or, the Acceptable Year of the Lord, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

King of the Hurons, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Kitto’s (Dr.) Daily Bible Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Little Boys’ Own Book, square, 2s, 

Midland Florist, vol. 3, Edited by Wood, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Nichol’s (J. P.) Architecture of the Heavens, 2nd edition, 
royal 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 

Norman’s Bridge, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Parson’s Case of Jewels, 18mo, bound, 2s, 

People’s and Howitt’s Journal, vol. 1, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Punch, vol. 17, cloth, 8s. 

Sophisms of Free Trade, second edition, 12mo, cl., 4s. 6d. 

Voice from the Cloud of Witnesses, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Wilmingtons, a Novel, 3 vols., post 8vo, €1 lls. 6d. 

Wise’s (Lieut.) Los Gringos; or, Inside View of Mexico, 
post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, vol. 3, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, literally translated by G. B. Wheeler, 
12mo, 4s. 6d. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The mis-statements of a contemporary on the subject of 
Trade Sales could only mislead persons unacquainted with 
these affairs, and afford general readers an erroneous 
description of them. We can hardly think, therefore, the 
corrections addressed to us of essential consequence, as 





the same kind, must be aware of the absurdities in this 
account. We shall, however, revert to the subject next 
Saturday. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


2, South Bank, Oxton, Birkenhead, Cheshire, 
January 2nd, 1850. 
Sir,—Perceiving that several exhibitions are open, pur. 
porting to show views of the Arctic or Polar regions, I shall 
feel greatly obliged by the insertion of my statement, that7I 
am the only officer or person in the enterprise who took any 
drawings of those regions during the late expedition under 
Sir James Ross, and which drawings the Admiralty haye 
allowed Mrs. Burford, of Leicester Square, to use. 
Allow me to apologize for this intrusion; but as I do not 
wish to see the public imposed upon, I trust you will excuse 
my trespassing upon your valuable columns.—I am, &c., 
W. H. J. Browne, 

Late Lieutenant of the Enterprise. 
£rrata.—In our last number, p. 939, col. 3, line 5, of the 
review of Christmas book, insert a comma after “ himself.” 
P. 943, col. 2, penultimate line, for motive, read motives, 
P. 947, col. 2, line 2 of the fourth paragraph on the Industrial 
Exhibition, after the word “ disposed,” insert “ of.” 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Tue Literary Gazette, Established 1817; Enlarged 1846, 
Published every Saturday at the Literary Gaxette Office 
300, Strand, London. Price Fourpence; Stamped, Five- 
pence, to go free by Post, and in time for transmission to 
all parts of the Country by the early trains or morning 
mails of the same day. (Monthly Parts, containing Four or 
Five Numbers, Is. 4d. or Is. 8d.) 

So long held in high public estimation, the Literary 
Gazette continues to afford a complete view and record of 
the National Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, with 
the addition of Foreign Intelligence on the same subjects 
from every part of the Civilized World. It has, also, of late, 
made liberal improvements in the various branches which 
its plan has embraced, and especially added, under the head 
of Archeology, a complete record of every discovery and 
proceeding in this rising branch of popular interest and 
inquiry. In every department of Literature peculiar to 
Learned Research, Medical Practice, Philosophy, important 
Works in Foreign Languages, &c. &c., in addition to Pub- 
lications of more general character:—in Science, Voyages, 
Travels, History, Poetry, Fiction, the Fine Arts, Dramatic 
and Musical Criticism, Gentlemen of Ability and Experience 
have been incorporated with the regular Staffof the Journal 
of Belles Lettres, under the same Editorial supervision which 
has, from 1817, sustained its Reputation and Influence; 
and it is consequently hoped that increased energy and 
superior talent will be manifest throughout the whole, and 
a Weekly Sheet acknowledged, which may justly challenge 
comparison with the greatest and best of Periodical Publics 


tions, 

During the current year, the most interesting Papers 00 
the Earliest Records of the Human Race, (Egyptian, A* 
syrian, Celtic, and Pheenician,) Philological investigatious of 
the highest importance, and Antiquarian discoveries and 
proceedings at home and abroad, have formed a very promi- 
nent feature in nearly every Weekly Number. 

Ofthese, and all other Literary matters, this Journal it 
in fact, the only comprelensive Exponent in the Periodic 
Press; and Members of Literary and Scientific Societies, 8 
well as intelligent readers of every class, who reside i 
remote parts, may through its columns be promptly mait 
acquainted with every matter connected with these usefil 
and elevating pursuits, that is done or heard of at Heol 
Quarters. For rising Families it is peculiarly adapted, as! 
conveys instruction of every practical and intellectual kind 
mingled with the more amusing literature which is calet 
lated to interest and improve youthful minds, till they - 
filled with the information and knowledge of the passilf 
time. 

May be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsman in Tow 
or Country, or at the Literary Gazette Publishing and At 
vertising Office, No. 300, Strand, London ; where also 
yearly subscription of 21s. 8d., or, half-yearly, 10s. 10d.,™% 
be paid, by Post-Office Order or Town reference, and the 
Literary Gazette, stamped for the Country or Colonies, wil 
be regularly forwarded by post; or, if in Monthly Parts # 
17s. 4d. per annum, with the monthly periodicals. 

Early Communications are requested from Subscribes 








parties interested in these sales, and in their own, of precisely 


desirous of commencing with the New Year, 1360. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SSYRIAN CUNEIFORM TRANSLA- 
TIONS of NINEVEH and PERSEPOLIS. Babel, and the 
Aubna, to Thuras Tahmurah, Giamshid, and era of Zohak. Medes, 
&e. Dates of Cursive and Cuneiform Writing. Coincident Greek 
with Native, Assyrian, and Persian Chronology. 
Later, Part 2, Obelisk and Baleus Record, Language, and a Voca- 
bulary. By R.G,. POTE. 





E?. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H.I. M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watehes, with 
solddials, and jewelled in four holes, Sgs.each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6¢8.— 
BE. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The ‘‘Cosmetic 
Parzonin« Soar,’’for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
anagreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
ficate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The “‘ PerrotingSuavine 
Soar” is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation feltin 


‘OUR NEW ITALIAN SONGS, by ROSSINI. 
—*“Belta Crudele,” “ Edippo ” (air pour basso), “La Pasto- 
rella” ( ), and “Il Riseati ” Each 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
And his celebrated Solfeggi, 5s. A new enlarged edition of the same, 
by C.M. Sola, 7s.—London: Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New 
Burlivgton-street, publishers to the Queen. 











OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first manu- 
facturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 
cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXL, 
will be Published NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Natural History of Man. 

2. Clergy Relief Bill. 

3. Agriculture—Draining. 

4. Memoirs of Lord Cloncurry and Mr. John O’Counell. 
5. Free Trade. 

6. Venice. 

7. Lord Clarendon and the Orange Institution. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





the employment ofthe ordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent iseptic, with additional p yt » named 
“Dtsrensany Soar,’’is prepared for inveterate cuticular affections 
of loug standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaintknown as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a mod price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and othercontagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Trcnzornne Serexr, Recent’s QuapRant. 











TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 
by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and painless. Price 1s, Enough for several 
Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being 
unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
permanent. 

_ Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really autho- 
tized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions for use. 
Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in 
teturn for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
Mumerous unskilful persons to oe Spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S E NAMEL Advertisements. It is needful, there- 
fore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 
Joux WiLLIs accompanies each packet. 





pal LADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1824, 


DIRECTORS. 
Sestain C.John Bosanquet, R.N.| William A. Guy, M.D. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S, 


Patrick Colquhoun, Esq., LL.D. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Philip Rose, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Samuel Skinner, Esq.’ 


Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rares or Premrum.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
View of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons who prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus 
in the shape of an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new 
Seale, based on the safest ae approved data—viz., the Expe- 


James Murray, Esq. 





Tas EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CLXXXIIL,, will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Colonisation. 
2. British Mines: Mining Records. 
3. Orange Processions. 
4. Grote’s History of Greece. 
5. Currer Bell's “* Shirley:” a Tale. 
6. Turkey and Christendom. 
7. Sanitary Reform. 
8. Lamartine’s History of the Revolution of 1848. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





On the Ist of January, 1850, No. 9, price 5s.; to be continued 
Quarterly, 


HE JOURNAL of SACRED LITERATURE. 

Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 

Scripture Illustrations from “ Antar.” 
ischendorf’s Greek T 

Chronology of Josephus. 
The Separate State. 
Introduction to the Book of Joshua. 
Theobald Thamar: an Historical Monograph. 
The Original Language of St. Matthew's Gospel. 
Mosaic Account of the Creation. 
Tenses of the Hebrew Verb. 








—C P Notices of Books—Biblical Intelli- 
gence.—List of English and Foreign Works. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





XHE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 
JANUARY 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 

Conrents :—Pharmacy in Guernsey—The Medicine Stamp Acts— 
Penalties for selling Spirit of Wine; Seizure of Ilicit Spirit—Com- 
mittee on the Sale of Poisons (First Report)—Combination of Arse- 
pious Acid with Albumen~Turnsole—The Commercial Varieties of 
Turmeric (with cuts)—Amomum Citratum, a New Species of large 
Cardamom—Composition of Titanium Crystals—Notes on Heating 
and Ventilation—Detection and Estimation of Cinchonine in Quinine 

Botanical and Ph ical Desid Adul d Muriate of 
Morphia—Citrate of Quinine aud Iron—Poisoned Game—Reviews, 
&e. &c. Price 1s. 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 











tience Tables recently p » from and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 
— of cetant oe ene offices. Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 128. 6d. each, 
e Society now offers the following advantages :— . 
The lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely adopted. VOLUMES I. to pare THE 5 = se ga JOURNAL. 
Examrie to Assure £100, ee 
| Age. | For One Year. |For Seven Years.) For Whole Life. 














Zs da &as d. @ s. d. 

20 0 15 il 016 «6 : 
30 ow 6 019 6 $$ +P 
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Other ages at proportionate rates. 


d security, g d by a large capital, an iofluential 
Moprietary, the long standing ot the office, and the satisfactory results 
its business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims. 
Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium. 

8 equivalent to the value of the policies, 
To those who desire to secure the ad ges of a 


Tindenh 








ATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HISHNESS 
= y PRINCE ALBERT. 


Now ready, Vol. II., royal Svo, cloth boards, price 11. 5s. 
HE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL FRENCH- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By J. C. TARVER, French 
Master, Eton College. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH PART. 


Vol. I, containing the ENGLISH-FRENCH PART, may be had of 
all Booksellers. 


Dulau and Co., Foreign Booksellers,3 Soh Square 





bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. * 
uses may be d for equival ductions of premi 

tt the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
“ginally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

‘usurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified contingency. 

ums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable man- 

Mer, to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at the time 
‘effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on production of 





ory proot. 
Every information and assistance will be given to assurers, eit 
a the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place, Swed = ms 


Now ready, complete, price 12. 6d. 


THE PICTORIAL LIFE OF CHRIST; 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, 


ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN THE 
LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Beautifully printed on large Quarto Drawing Paper, with an Intro- 
duction and Descriptive Letterpress. 


A Coloured Edition is also published, price 38. 





> ion; or by the Society’ 
Aras extabiahed i all principal towns. eee Seer 
. » Secretary and Actuary. 


G, Berger, Holywell Street, Strand, and all Booksellers, 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR EVENING PARTIES. 
Just ready, price Five Shillings, 
CTING CHARADES, or Deeds not Words; 


a Curistmas Gams to make a long Evening short, for Great 
and Little Children, by THE BROTHERS MAYHEW. [Illustrated 
by H, G. Hinz. 


Also, in cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 
YOUNG LADY’S ORACLE: a Fireside Amuse - 


ment. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





(\LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE—ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just ready, handsomely bound, Svo, price 10s. 6d. 


VANGELINE: a Tale of Acadie. By H. W. 
LONGFELLOW. Beautifully Illustrated with 45 Engravings 
on Wood, from Designs by Jane Benuam, Binxer Fosren, and 
Joun Ginpert. 
David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, price 21s. plain, 
28s. coloured, 


EAUTY of the HEAVENS; containing One 
Hundred and Four Scenes, representing the principal Astro- 
vomical Ph panied by an El y Lecture on 
Astronomy, expressly adapted for family instruction and entertain- 
ment. By CHAS. F. BLUNT, Lecturer on Artronomy. 
“By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of amuse- 
ment.”—Atlas. 





David Bogue, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 19th Edition, corrected, with extensive additions, to 
the present time, and a New Frontispiece, 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 
lettered, 

i JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; or, a Tour 


through the Principal States and Kingdoms of Europe: with 
an Account of their Inhabitants, Natural Productions, and Antiquities. 
By PRISCILLA WAKEFIELD. 


Also, by the same Authoress, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY; with 


Illustrative Engravings. 11th Edition. 12mo, plain, 4s. cloth, let- 
tered; or, with the plates coloured, 8s. cloth, lettered. 


A FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 15th Edition. Corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 
6s. cloth lettered. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, aud Co; Whittaker and Co.; Houlston 
and Stoneman; Grant and Griffith ; and R. Y. Clarke and Co. 





HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. The 


Osrrvary of the Gentleman’s Magazine is generally allowed 
to be one of its most valuable features, and unremitting attention is 
devoted to the task of making it as complete and comprehensive as 
possible. It records the decease of all persons of station in society 
or of individual merit, and biographical memoirs are given (amounting 
every year to more than three hundred) of eminent characters, 
whether statesmen, senators, officers in the public service, members 
of tbe learned professions, men of science, authors, artists, &c. &. 
The Magazine for January will contain, among others, memoirs of 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager; Sir John Dashwood King, Bart. ; 
Sir Txomas Lethbridge, Bart. ; Rear-Adm. Sir 8. J.B. Pechell, Bart.; 
Admiral Sir J. Hawkins Whitshed; General Sir George Anson; 
General Sir John Vandaleur: Lieut.-Col. John Browne; Charles 
Lyell, Esq.; John Musters, Esq.; Louis Hayes Petit, Esq.; Wm. 
Cooke Taylor, LL.D.; Mr. Kenney the dramatist; Charles Edward 
Horn the composer, and many others. 

The Namber for January will be embellished with two Plates of 
the Roman Pavements recently found at Cirencester. 


Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street, 





Just published, price 6s., cloth boards, 


L YDAIOUR: a New Book of Eastern Travel. 
By C. PEMBERTON HODGSON, Author of ‘““Remiviscences 
of Australia,” &c. 


Also, price 1s. 6d., in an Illustrated Wrapper, 


“ONLY:” a New Tale, by the Author of a 
“ Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Old Jolliffe,” &c. 


Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60, Pall Mall.J 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH’S SACRED ANNALS. 
This day is published, in Two Parts, crown 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY AND RELIGION OF THE 
HEBREW PEOPLE, from the Origin of the Nation to the 
Time of Christ. Forming Vol. I1. of ‘Sacred Annals; or, Researches 
into the History and Religion of Mankind.” By GEORGE SMITH, 
F.A.8., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, of the Royal Society of Literature, of the Irish Arehrological 
Society, &c.; Author of “Perilous Times,” and “The Religion of 
Ancient Britain.” 


By the same Author, crown 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
SACRED ANNALS, Vol. 1. The Patriarchal 
Age, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac. 

*,* Each Volume of this work is complete in itself, and may be 
bad separately. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
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THE 


LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEw WORKS. 


: 1. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Complete in One Volume ; with Portrait 
and Vignette. ae ae calf, by Harder, 308. 


The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 


woene. Fie, Cacaneeet One Volume; with Portrait, and View of 


MODERN STATE TRIALS, revised 
and istrated. By WILLIAM CHARLES TOWNSEND, Eaq., 





Mearly Ready. 


neat, 


ea calf, by Hayéey. 
8q tos 


IMPRESSIONS ‘of CENTRAL and | repartees, p’ 


sOUT! 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at every Library, 
MRS. MACKENZIE DANIEL’S NEW NOVEL, 


OUR GUARODIA N. 
By rue Autor or “My Sister Minnie,” Etc. 


i. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


“In ove 7 eae sper ye bp neko: me pleweake much reading, and works up dramatic pietures and dialogues, in which even Voltaire’s 
‘Alembert's and Hi powers are ventured upon with successful talent.”—Literary Gazette, 


dialogue—intense in feeling—pungent and caustic in satire. Adequately to review thee 


HERN EUROPE; Notes of Saccessive Journeys. By — Tenatally ieeiuntinn-coctinaly nitions tn 
WILLIAM EDWARD BAXT Esq. Sv0. volumes—s task for the quarterlies only—we should be obliged to devote columns instead of lines, or rather pages instead of columns.” 


5. 
NORWAY in 1848 and 1849, By 
THOMAS FORESTER, Esq. With Illustrations, &c., by Lieut. 
Bippueu, Royal Artillery. Svo. eg Plates, &c. 


The SOCIAL CONDITION and T 


EDUCATION of the PEOPLE in ENGLAND and EUROPE. By 
JOSEPH KAY, Esq., M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


7. 
Mr. C. D. YONGE’S LATIN GRA- 


Bue. for the Use of Eton, Westminster, Winehester, Harrow, and 


Naval and Military Gazetie, 
Ill, 


G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 
In Three Volumes, 


HE DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 


“It was a happy thought to group together some of these darker pages of saree) — Monthly. 


“These are the compositions in which the author excels, combi ion with critical acumen. The tragical descrip. 
tions are full of foree—the entire work is worthy of the authors great ae Le Gazette. . 


“*The Dark Scenes of History’ must at once become « popular book—a book to be liked by the old and to be prized by the young. An 





is; King’s College, London, and Marlborough excellent book to place in the hands of the excellent book to place in the hands of those at home for the holidays, because, whilst 


College. Post 8vo. [On January 14th. bat the 


REASON and FAITH: their Claims 


and Conflicts. By HENRY ROGERS. Reprinted (with Additions) 
from Tax Epinsuncs Review, No.CLXXXII. Feap. 8vo. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of CAR- 
 DINAL PACCA. ‘Translated from the Italian, by Sir GEORGE 


The VILLAGE “NOTARY, Trans- 
” teint un tunedesionky FEULIKT: tedapatee 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by the Rev. C. C. SOUTHEY, M.A. Vol. 
Portrait and Plate. Post vo, 10s. 6d. 


IL, with 

Mr.” 
ENGLAND; pees acre emacs New Edition. Vols. 1. 
and II. 8vo, 32, 


The Rev. W. J. ‘CONYBEARE and 
the Rev. J. 6. nOWwSOES LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
Part L., Das 3 s Panton, aud Wi 

* To be continued 


The BOOK of RUTH. Illuminated, 


ee autate 5S reicaeenny Square feap. Svo, 21s., 
FRUITS from the GARDEN and the 
FED onka. Teneriales po med. 
SOUTHEY’S -COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Edited 
SPECIAL CO. ONS. ne crown 8vo, 


MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. 
21m 5 morocco, 428, 


Mr.’ M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


oat DICTIONARY. New Edition (1849); with Six large Maps. 
2 vols. Sy0, 364. 


The ARTISAN CLUB'S TREATISE 
i the STEAM ENGINE. 
awe, — end Woodents, 4to, 


Miss “ACTON’S “MODERN | COOK- 
a get soos, pias Soe Aaa wumerous Additions, Plates and 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 


‘“MACAULAY’S. HISTORY. ‘of 


4to, 20. 
mere and completed in 2 vols. 


designed and printed in colours, by 
the Rev, J. W. = * _zoeee Sunins— T H 


= with Portrait and Vignette. Medium Svo, 


Edited by 3 aoe. a New 








it will serve to amuse them, it cannot pire them with a taste for the study of history, and that not merely of English history, 


of every other couatry in Europe.” '— Morning Herald. 
lV. 
THE NEW CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S TALE. 


CHRISTMAS SHADOWS: 


A Gale of the Distressed Peedletwomen. 
“ Worthy of Dickens in his happiest "Gl Standard. 





, A 
In Two Volumes, 


LIFE’S SUNSHINE. 


VI. 
In Three Volumes, 


THE UNCLE’S LEGACY. 


“It is cheering and life-like as the farm-yard of Moreland, but elevated and refined.”—Court Journal. 


Vil. 
To be published in January, in 3 vols. 


COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK. 
By tHe AuTHor or “Cousin JEOFFREY,” “ THE JILT,” ETC. ETC. 


vill. 
In Three Volumes, 


E-FOREST AND THE FORTRESS. 


By tHe Avruor or “THE Ransom.” 


IX. : 
In Three Volumes, - 


THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL STATES. 


BY JOHN MILEY, DD. 


AvutHor or “Rome UNDER PaGANISM AND THE Porpss.” 


ee 
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